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Foreword 


SwAMi Vivekananda has declared that a Hindu 
does ever3d;hing religiously—^both good and bad 
things! Religion is in his blood as it were. 

But Hinduism is definitely not just a bundle 
of rituals, dogmas and outward observances only. 

It has a philosophy behind it, as a strong unshak- 

✓ 

able foundation, based on the Srutis or the Vedas 
and going back to a few milleniums. 

Each one of the philosopher sages of hoaiy 
antiquity—whether Gautama or Kapila or Jaimini 
or Badarayana Vyasa—had taught his philosophy 
based upon the Vedas and his own ‘darsana’ or 
realisation, after undergoing severe austerities. In 
course of time these developed into the now 
wellknown Saddarsanas or Six Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. 

Though these Six Systems are different in their 
approaches to the truth, they are unanimous as far 
as the final goal of humankind is concerned viz., 
total eradication of suffering and attainment of a 
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state of eternal peace, as also the means for the 
same i.e tattvajnana (knowledge of the truth). We 
will be justified in calling this as ‘The Philosophy’ 
of Hinduism whereas the individual systems, all 
of which are paths to perfection, can get their 
respective nomenclatm*es as the ‘Nyaya Darsana,’ 
‘Sahkhya Darsana’ and so on. 

There are quite a few books on this subject of 
the Six Systems by intellectual giants and master¬ 
minds like Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
Surendranath Dasgupta and M. Hiriyanna, apart 
fi:‘om a host of less known but certainly not less 
competent, scholars. But they are meant more for 
the research scholars and serious students of 
philosophy, stud3dng in the miiversities. 

This primer is primeirily meant for the layman 
of average education who is interested in gaining 
an elementary knowledge of these systems. 
If he is satisfied with this attempt, we will feel 
gratified. 


S. H. 
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Key to Transliteration and Pronunciation 


Sounds like 

3T a -0 in son 

3n a-a in master 

f i-i in if 
■f i-ee in feel 

^ u-u in full 

^ u-oo in boot 
W r-somewhat between 
r and ri 
e-ay in May 
ai-y in my 
0-0 in oh 
au-ow in now 
k-k in keen 
kh-ckh in blockhead 
g-g (hard) in go 
gh-gh in log-hut 
h-ng in singer 
c-ch in chain 
ch-chh in 
catch him 
j-j in judge 
jh-dgeh in hedgehog 
n-n (somewhat) as 
in French 
"Z t-t in ten 


Sounds like 

3 th-th in emt-hiU 

■S d-d in den 

■3 ^-dh in godhood 

W n-n in under 

3 t-t in French 

th-th in thumb 
3 d-th in then 

dh-the in breathe 
3 n-n in not 

3 p-p in pen 

35 ph-ph in loop-hole 

3 b-b in bag 

3 bh-bh in abhor 

3 m-m in mother 

3 y-y in yard 

T r-r in run 

^ 1-1 in luck 

3 v-v in avert 

^ s-sh in reich 

(German) 

3 s-sh in show 

s-in sun 
3 h-in hot 

m-m in sum 
h-h in half 
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All Paths Lead to Thee! 


^ tRyrfrWrT 

trayi sdhkhyarh yogah pasupatimatam vaisnavamiti 
prabhinne prasthdne paramidamadah pathyamiti ca I 
rucindrh vaicitryddrjukutilandndpathajusdm 
nrndmeko garhystvamasi payasdmarnava iva I I 

Sivamahimnah Stotra, 7 


Different are the paths laid down in the Vedas, 
Sahkhya, Yoga, and Saiva and Vaisnava scriptures. 
Of these, some people take to one and some to 
another as the best. Devotees follow these diverse 
paths, straight or crooked, according to their 
different tendencies. Yet, O Lord, Thou alone art 
the ultimate goal of all men, is the ocean of all givers. 


viii 
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General Introduction 


Need for Philosophy 

Once an intelligent human being overcomes 
the ordinary struggles for existence, he is, in all 
likelihood, turn towards discovering the meaning 
of life. The result of such attempts is philosophy. 
Though ‘philosophy’ means ‘love of knowledge’, 
the Indian systems went beyond the concept of 
knowledge as an intellectual exercise and landed 
at the door of mystical experience which alone 
can give, through intuitive perception, a clearer 
and deeper understanding of the meaning of 
hfe. It is this special attitude that got them the 
appellation ‘darsEuia’ (‘seeing or experiencing’). 

Primary Purpose of the Dar§anas 

Almost all the darsanas discovered to their 
dismay that in spite of man’s best efforts, life is full 
of misery. Hence how to escape from this misery. 
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not only today or tomorrow, but for all time to 
come, became the chief goal of their endeavour. 

Methods Adopted 

An instinctive urge from within (the still small 
voice?), an unconscious awareness of one’s spiri¬ 
tual dimension, seems to have driven the Hindu 
philosophers of the now well-known six systems— 
the Saddarsanas—to a search for the meaning 
of life, by going deep within oneself rather 
than outside. The Svetdsuatara Upanisad (1.1-3) 
describes beautifully how the savants and the sages 
that had assembled for an intellectual discussion 
about the problems of life leading to some definite 
conclusions and solutions, ultimately had to fall 
back upon contemplation in solitude to discover 
the same! 

Hence tapas (austerity in personal life) as also 
sravana (listening attentively to the truths from 
great savants) and manana (reflecting upon them) 
have been the chief means adopted by the Hindu 
philosophers. 

Place of Sruti or the Vedas 

Since the sages who propagated or reorga¬ 
nised the various darsanas soon found out 
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the limitations of reasoning—even as that of 
the human intellect—^they naturally turned towards 
the Sruti or the Vedas—^the Book—^for enlighten¬ 
ment. The faculty of reasoning which they had 
discarded as an independent and reliable source of 
knowledge, was now directed towards the Book, to 
get a better and clearer understanding of the same! 

Since the proof of the pudding lies in its 
eating, they soon found out that by following 
the practical disciplines mentioned in the Vedas, 
they could achieve the state of freedom, freedom 
from sorrow and suffering. 

However, differing interpretations of the Vedas 
did give rise to different schools which are now 
standardised as six. 

Evolution of the DarSanas 

If Hindu tradition is to be believed, all these 
six systems—Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sahkhya, Yoga, 
Mimaihsa and Vedanta—were started by the 
rsis or sages of hoary antiquity. We come across 
their names not only in the Vedas but also in the 
epics and the ancient puranas. Their teachings 
were embodied in works composed in the 
sutra-style, (mnemonic statements, extremely 
laconic) which are easily committed to memory 


7^£LfiJC.Aj£ 
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and orally transmitted for generations. In course 
of time, as writing became more common, scholar- 
teachers of these schools produced bhasyas 
and tikas, vrttis and varttikas (various types of 
commentaries and expositions, both in prose and 
in poetry) embodying the ideas of the school in 
greater detail. When other schools attacked their 
teachings, they had to defend themselves vigor¬ 
ously. This attack and counter-attack, based on 
logic and reasoning, gave rise to a wealth of litera¬ 
ture on these schools, going not only deeper into 
their own subjects but also enriching polemical 
literature. 

CommoTi Factors 

In spite of serious differences on the doctrinal 
side, there is a remarkable harmony and agree¬ 
ment as far as the practical disciplines are consid¬ 
ered in these six systems. 

Recognition of the presence of human suffer¬ 
ing was the starting point for all the systems. 
Attainment of a state of total freedom from misery 
called liberation was the final goal. 

This can be achieved only through right knowl¬ 
edge. But right knowledge is not just intellectual 
knowledge but direct and actual experience of one’s 
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real nature as the spirit, the soul, transcending the 
hody-mind complex. 

For this, disciplines like leading a strictly 
moral life, of eschewing the arisadvargas or the six 
enemies such as lust, greed and hatred, is a must. 
In addition there should be a continuous medita¬ 
tion on the truths learnt through philosophical 
inquiry, until they are realised. 

All the systems believe in the law of karma 
and consider this world as providing us with a 
moral stage for acting our roles satisfactorily, 
gradually improving our spiritusil fibre. 

Finally we can see a sort of gradation in these 
systems, helping us to progress from lower truths 
to the Highest Truth, in the Vedanta of Badarayana, 
considered as the pinnacle of Hindu philosophical 
systems, which can hold its head high even among 
all the philosophies of the world. 
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Introduction 

Of the six systems of Indian philosophy 
grouped under the category of Astika Darsanas 
(Systems that accept the authority of the Vedas), 
the Nyaya Darsana of Gotama or Gautama (550 
B.C.)—also known as Aksapada—comes first. 
Though it is sometimes coupled with the Vaisesika 
Darsana of Uluka or Kanada (600 B.C.) and consid¬ 
ered as a unified, or even a single, system, it has 
its own unique features. Hence it deserves to be 
treated as a separate and independent school of 
philosophy. 

Almost all the branches of Indian philosophy 
deal with two subjects; The pramanas or valid 
sources of knowledge, and, the prameyas or things 
to be known through them. 

Since the Nyaya Darsana gives primary 
importance to the first subject and has developed 
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it in great detail, it has laid a firm foundation for 
the science of Indian logic. Hence it has been called 
Nyayavidya, Tarkasastra and Anviksaki also. 

Literature 

The Nyayasutras of Gautama is considered as 
the basic text of this system. It is in five chapters, 
each of which is again divided into two sections. 
The total number of sutras is 528. It has a bhdsya 
or commentary by Vatsyayana (A.D. 400). This 
Nydyabhasya has aNydya-vdrttika (a sub-commen¬ 
tary) by one Udyotakara (7th century A.D.). 
Vacaspati (A.D. 841) has further elucidated this 
work in his Tdtparyatikd. The last in this series 
of commentaries is the Tdtparyatikd parisuddhi 
by Udayana (A.D. 984). His another work is 
Kusumdfijali. Mention may also be made of the 
Nydyamanjari of Jayanta (A.D. 880) and the 
Tattvacintdmani of Gahgesa (A.D. 1200). This last 
work laid the foundation for a new or modern 
(and highly advanced) school of Nyaya philosophy, 
now wellknown as ‘Navya-nyaya’. It flourished in 
Bengal with Navadvipa as its nerve-centre. 

Other important works that need to be 
mentioned Eire: The Tarkasangraha of Annambhatta 
(A.D. 1650) andiYieKdrikavali orBhasapariccheda 
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of Visvanatha (A.D. 1650) with their own commen¬ 
taries Dipikd and Siddhantamuktavali. 

The Sixteen Topics 

The Nyaya system enumerates sixteen 
padarthas or topics and expounds them in detail. A 
brief summary of the same may now be attempted here. 

These sixteen are: pramanas (methods of 
knowing truly), prameyas (objects of the true knowl¬ 
edge), saihsaya (doubt), prayojana (utility, end in 
view), drs^nta (example), siddhanta (doctrine), 
avayava (member of a syllogism), tarka (logic), 
nirnaya (conclusion or final decision), vada (argu¬ 
ment to discover the truth), jalpa (to argue just to 
win), vitanda (destructive criticism), hetvabhasa 
(apparent, but not valid, reason), chala (unfair 
reply), jati (false analogy) and nigrahasthana 
(a ground of defeat in debate). 

A few of them may now be dealt with very briefly. 

The pramanas accepted by Nyaya Darsana 
are four: pratyaksa (direct perception), anumana 
(inference), upamana (comparison) and sabda 
(verbal testimony). 

The prameyas are: atman (soul); sarira (body); 
jnanendriyas (the five organs of knowledge like the 
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eyes); visayas (objects of these five indriyas like 
colour or form); buddhi (cognition, jntoa); upalabdhi 
(apprehension); manas (mind); pravrtti (activity); 
dosa (mental defects such as raga or attachment and 
dvesa or aversion); pretyabhava (rebirth); phala 
(result of activities—pleasure and pain); duhkha 
(suffering); apavarga (absolute liberation from 
suffering). 

The ultimate aim of a human being is to attain 
the state of apavarga or moksa wherein there is 
total cessation of all suffering. This is possible 
only when tattvajfiana or right knowledge about 
apavarga and other essentisds is obtained. This, 
again, involves the three famous steps as 
mentioned in some other systems hke the Vedanta 
Darsana, viz., sravana (hearing the scriptures), 
manana (reflecting on the same) and nididhyasana 
(meditation). The various facets of logic and 
reasoning, given in the long list of the sixteen 
padarthas like samsaya (doubt), drstanta (example), 
tarka (logic), nirnaya (conclusion) and vada 
(argument), are an aid in this process of knowing 
and understanding the truth correctly. 

This leads us to the theory of knowledge as 
propounded by the Nyaya philosophy. 


S2 
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The Nydya Theory of Knowledge 

Since the reality of an object can be ascer¬ 
tained truly only by the adoption of suitable 
methods of knowledge, it is very necessary to have 
a correct understanding of the latter. 

The theory of knowledge as propagated by the 
Nyaya Darsana accepts four pramanas or distinct 
and separate sources of true knowledge. They are: 

(1) pratyaksa (direct perception); 

(2) anumana (inference); 

(3) upamana (comparison); and 

(4) sabda (verbal testimony). 

It is but proper to emphasize here that these 
four pramanas, when handled correctly, will 
produce prama or valid knowledge and not aprama 
or non-valid knowledge as in the case of smrti 
(memory), samsaya (doubt) or bhrama (erroneous 
perception) or a few other already stated as a 
part of the sixteen padarthas or topics. 

Again, valid knowledge is that which 
corresponds to the true nature of its object. 

Let us now take up these four pramanas one by one. 

(1) Pratyaksa (Direct Perception) 

When a sense-organ comes into contact with 
a sense-object—for instance, the eye seeing a table— 
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producing a true, clear and unerring knowledge 
of that object, it can be called pratyaksa. 
This precludes indefinite or hazy cognition 
producing a doubt (as in the case of seeing a distant 
object like a post and doubting whether it is a man 
or a post) or clearly perceiving a snake in a piece 
of rope in insufficient light which is actually 
an illusion. Both these, though directly perceived, 
are invalid. 

What is internally experienced by the mind, 
like joy or sorrow, can also be classified under 
pratyaksa. 

Extra-sensory perception and intuitive 
perception by highly spiritually evolved, yogis 
is also included in pratyaksa. It is called ‘yogaja’ 
or ‘yogipratyaksa’. 

(2) Anumdna (Inference) 

Anum^a literally means a cognition or knowl¬ 
edge (= mana) which follows (= anu) some other 
knowledge. 

The stock example given to illustrate this 
is to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the yonder hill, by seeing the smoke coming out 
of it, eventhough the fire itself is not directly seen. 
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The syllogism of anumana runs like this: 

There is fire on that yonder hill; because 
it is emitting smoke. It has been seen 
elsewhere that wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire. For instance, in the 
kitchen. 

The Nyaya texts use some technical terms 
while giving this syllogism. Fire, whose presence 
has to be proved, is called sadhya (major term). The 
hill, which is the subject under consideration in 
the course of inferential reasoning, is called paksa 
(minor term). Smoke which is the mark or sign that 
indicates the presence of fire is called lihga (middle 
term) or hetu or sadhana. 

The most important factor in such anumana 
or inferential knowledge is that there must be a 
relation of invariable concomitance—called ‘vyapti’ 
in the technical language of nyaya—between the 
lihga and the sadhya. 

The knowledge gained from anumana may 
be further strengthened by applying the anvaya 
(agreement in presence) and the vyatireka 
(agreement in absence) methods. These two 
(the positive and the negative ways of stating 
the same truth) are respectively illustrated by 
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these sentences: Wherever there is smoke, 
there is fire. Wherever there is no fire, there is no 
smoke. 

While analysing the subject of anumana, the 
writers on Nyaya have given several varieties of 
the same such as svartha and parartha or purvavat 
and sesavat and so on. However, these subtle 
distinctions do not serve any practical purpose 
in life, though they may be resorted to in philo¬ 
sophical disputations. 

(3) Upamana (Comparison) 

Upamana has been defined as the process 
of naming objects through a given description. 
For example, a mem who does not know what a 
gavaya (wild cow) is, may be told by a forester 
that it is an animal very similar to the domestic 
cow. If, subsequently, he happens to see such 
an animal in a forest, emd immediately recognizes 
it as a gavaya, his knowledge will be due to 
upamana. 

Some schools of philosophy do not accept 
upamana as an independent source of knowledge 
whereas others consider it as a form of anumana 
itself. 
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(4) Sabda (Verbal Testimony) 

Sabda or verbal testimony is defined as the 
assertion of a trustworthy person and is recognised 
as the last of the pramanas. 

Sabda may concern drstartha (relating to 
perceptible objects) or adrstartha (relating to 
imperceptible things). 

The latter includes supersensible realities 
like the scriptural statements about God, soul 
and immortality. Hence the sruti or the Vedas, 
are considered as sabda in the highest sense. 

Since sabda or verbal testimony is revealed 
through sentences, the logical structure of a 
sentence is one of the topics discussed at length 
in the Nyaya philosophy. The construction of an 
intelligble sentence must conform to four condi¬ 
tions: akahksa (expectancy); yogyata (mutual 
fitness, absence of contradictions); sannidhi 
(suitable proximity between the different words 
of a sentence); and tatparya (intended meaning). 

The Nydya Theory about the Physical World 

The Nyaya Darsana, which perhaps followed 
the Vaisesika Darsana in the chronological order, 
has adopted the theory of creation in toto from the 
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latter. The physical world is the product of the four 
kinds of paramanus or atoms of prth\u (earth), ap 
(water), tejas (fire) and vayu (air). The physical 
substance akasa (ether) and the nonphysical, 
entities of kala (time) and dik (space) are also 
involved in the process of creation. 

It is Isvara or (jod who creates this world out 
of these material and nonmaterial substances, 
in accordance with the totality on the adrstas or 
karmas of the individual souls. 

Hvara or God 

The Nyaya system accepts Isvara or God 
as the ultimate cause of srsti (creation), sthiti 
(maintenance) and pralaya (destruction) of the 
world. However, he does not create the world out 
of nothing or out of himself, but out of the eternal 
atoms, space, time, ether, minds and souls. 

Here, creation simply means the ordering of 
the eternal substances, which are coexistent with 
God, to form into a moral world shaped according 
to the karmas of the individual souls. The various 
physical objects serve as a means to the moral and 
spiritual ends of their lives. 

God is thus the first efficient cause 
(nimittakarana) and not its material cause. 
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After creation, he also maintains it. He, again, 
is the moral governor (karmaphaladata) of the 
world giving awards to the meritorious and 
punishing the wicked. 

He it is, who destroys the world after the 
cycle is over and as per the moral exigencies. 
This he does, by letting loose the forces of 
destruction. 

He is omniscient in the sense that he 
possesses right knowledge of all things and events. 

He is endowed with eternal consciousness as 
an inseparable attribute. Consciousness is not his 
essence as in the Advaita Vedanta. 

He also possesses to the full all the six 
perfections known as sadaisvaryas like jnana 
(knowledge), aisvarya (lordship), yasas (glory), 
sri (wealth and beauty) and so on. 

The Nyaya and the Vaisesika schools give as 
many as ten reasons for proving the existence of 
God. However, the most important of them all is 
that there must be a supremely intelligent agent 
behind creation wherein almost all the components 
are inert and the jivas or the souls are of very 
limited knowledge and power. The statements in 
the Vedas—considered as supreme authority in 
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supra-mundane matters—also support this 
view. 

Jivas or Individual Souls 

According to Nyaya Darsana, the jivas or 
individual souls are infinite in number. They are 
eternal and indestructible. Consciousness is 
not intrinsic to them but an attribute due to the 
association with the mind, which is considered 
atomic in size. The jivas themselves are vibhu or 
all-pervading. 

A jiva gets all its experiences when its mind 
is related to the outside world through the sense- 
organs. 

The primary aim of life, according to the Nyaya 
school, as in other philosophical schools, is the 
attainment of apavarga or moksa, liberation from 
transmigration. However, unlike the other systems, 
the Naiya3dkas do not accept that it is a state of 
positive, unbroken and continuous bliss. It is more 
a state of negation, of the total and permanent 
absence of all sorrow and suffering. Since the 
existence of pain and pleasure is always there in 
life, and that too, due to the association of the mind 
with the senses and the objects, there can never 
be a state of pure pleasure or happiness or bliss 
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without pain also. This seems to be the logic 
behind this negative doctrine. 

He can get this liberation only by acquiring 
tattvajnana or true knowledge that he is the 
spirit distinct from the body and the mind as 
also the senses. For this he should undergo 
the threefold sadhana (spiritual discipline) of 
sravana (listening to the spiritual instructions 
about the atman or the soul), manana (reflection on 
the same, establishing that knowledge firmly in 
the mind) and nididhyasana (meditation on the 
atman in conformity with the final conclusion of 
the first two modes of sadhana). This will, in course 
of time destroy all mithyajnana or false knowledge. 
Then the person ceases to be bandied about 
by passions and impulses which would have led to 
sorrow, pain and suffering, both physical and 
mental. 

Conclusion 

One of the charges generally levelled against 
the Indian philosophies, especially the six 
orthodox systems, is that they are based more 
on the scriptural authority than on sound reason¬ 
ing and convincing logic. The Nyaya Darsana 
has more than compensated for this (apparent) 
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lacuna by its thorough and uncompromising logical 
methodology. 

It has provided a firm basis for the develop¬ 
ment of vast polemic hterature by the later writers 
of many schools, especially of Ved^ta. 
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Vai^esika Dar^ana 

• 

Introduction 

The Vaisesika Darsana was founded by Kanada, 
also known as Uluka. Hence it is also called Kanada 
or Aulukya Darsana. Kanada seems to be a nick¬ 
name of Uluka since he led the life of an ascetic. 
He used to live on kanas or grains gleaned from 
agricultural fields (kana = grain; ad = to eat). 

The basic text is the Vaisesika Sutras of 
Kanada. It is divided into ten adhyayas or books, 
oach adhyaya containing two ahnikas or sections. 
It has 374 sutras in all. 

The earliest exposition of this work seems to 
be ^QPadartha-dharma-sangraha of Prasastapada 
(5th century A.D.). Though known as Bhdsya, it is 
not a regular sutra-by-sutra commentary on the 
original work. This Bhasya, while restating 
the principles contained in the original sutras, 
develops them considerably. The Nyayakandali of 
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Sridhara (991 A.D.), Vyomavati of Vyomasiva and 
Kirandvali of Udayana (A.D.984) are the wellknown 
commentaries of Prasastapada. Vallabhacaiya’s 
(11th cent. A.D.) Nyayalilavati and Udayana’s 
Laksandvali are two valuable compendimns on this 
system. 

The Vaisesika system became closely associ¬ 
ated with the Nyaya system in course of time, so 
much so, that the later writers started dealing 
with them as if they were one system. Of these, 
mention must be made of the Saptapaddrthi of 
Sivaditya (10th cent. A.D.) and the Bhdsdpariccheda 
of Visvanatha (A.D. 1650) with his own commen¬ 
tary, Siddhdntamuktdvali. 

The Seven Padarthas 

The Vaisesika school of philosophy recognises 
seven pad^has or categories of realities. ‘Padartha’ 
means ‘what is denoted by a word’, an object of 
knowledge. All such objects can be divided into 
two classes: bhava (being) and abhava (non-being). 
Bhava stands for all the positive and existent 
realities whereas abhava denotes negative facts 
(Vaisesikasutras 1.1.14). 

The saptapadarthas or seven categories are: 
(1) dravya (substance); (2) guna (quality); (3) karma 
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(action); (4) samanya (generality); (5) visesa 
(particularity); (6) samavaya (relation of inherence), 
and (7) abhava (nonexistence). 

These may now be considered one by one. 

DRAVYA is a substance in which a guna 
(quality) and karma (action) can exist. It is the 
substratum for both. 

There are nine kinds of dravyas: the four 
elements (earth, water, light and air, respectively 
called prthvi, jala, tejas and vayu); akasa (ether); 
kala (time); dik (space); atman (soul) and manas 
(mind). All these are eternal. 

The four elements exist in the form of 
paramanus (atoms) before creation. 

Akasa, kala, dik and atman are all-pervading 
whereas manas is anu (atomic) in size. 

The Vaisesika system accepts two kinds of 
souls: the jivatmans and Paramatman (also known 
as Isvara or Mahesvara). The former ones or 
infinite in number whereas Paramatman, the 
Supreme Soul or God, is only one. 

GUNA or quality is always dependent on dravya 
or substance for its existence and manifestation. 
It belongs to a dravya but never to another guna. 
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The Vaisesika system enumerates the gunas 
as 24. Some of them are: the five quahties of the 
five sense-organs, parimana (magnitude), samyoga 
(conjunction), buddhi (cognition), sukha and duhkha 
(pleasure and pain), iccha and dvesa (desire and 
aversion), sariiskara (tendency), dharma and 
adharma (merit and demerit). 

This enmneration limiting the gunas to 24, has 
been done from the standpoint of their impossibil¬ 
ity of further division. 

KARMA or action is physic£il movement. It 
belongs to a substance and is dynamic in nature. 
Five kinds of action like utksepana (throwing 
upward) and akuncana (contraction) have been 
listed. They can be perceived by the senses of sight 
and touch. 

Manas or mind too, has movement but it is not 
perceived externally. 

SAMANYA or generality is the essence in a 
class and can be called the universal. These universals 
are nitya (eternal) and inhere in the individuals. 
For example, gotva (cowness) and ghatetva (jamess) 
are present in each individual cow and jar respec¬ 
tively. The death of a cow or the breaking of a jar 
do not destroy the samanya that was in them. 
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VISESA or particularity is the direct opposite 
of the samanya. It is the unique individuality of the 
eternal substances. For instance, one paramanu or 
atom of earth is distinct from another paramanu, 
also of earth. There is something in these atoms 
which makes them different from one another. That 
is visesa. 

SAMAVAYA or inherence seems to be a 
special concept contributed by the Vaisesika 
philosophy. Saihyoga or conjunction between two 
objects can be brought about at will; so also viyoga 
or disjunction. This relationship between two 
objects is temporary. But the samavaya relation¬ 
ship is inherent in the substances. (Hence they are 
called ‘ayutasiddha’ or related without conjunc¬ 
tion.) It is nitya or permanent. The relation by 
which a whole is in its parts (e.g., the cloth in its 
threads), a quality like redness in a red object like 
a red rose, a movement in a moving object (e.g., a 
moving ball), is samavaya or inherence. The terms 
related by samavaya are not reversible. 

ABHAVA or non-existence (the last) is the only 
category of the negative type, it is considered as 
a reality in this system. When we look at the sky 
in the night, we recognise the non-existence of the 
sun there, even as we notice the existence of the 
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moon and the stars. Broadly speaking, abhava is of 
two types: sainsargabhava and anyonyabhava. The 
former is the absence of something in something 
else, as the non-existence of ajar on a table. In the 
latter case, it simply means that one thing is not 
another thing, as a horse not being present in a 
buffalo. 

Sainsargabhava is of three kinds: 

(1) pragabhava (antecedent non-existence); 

(2) pradhvaihsabhava or dhvaihsabhava 
(non-existence after destruction); and, 

(3) atyantabhava (absolute non-existence). 

Non-existence of the house in the bricks, 
before it is built is the example for pragabhava. 
Non-existence of an earthen jar in the broken pieces, 
after the jar is broken, is the example for 
pradhvaihsabhava. Absence of colour or shape 
in air is the example for atyantabhava. 

God and the World 

The Vaisesika Deu-sana accepts the existence 
of God—called Isvara or Mahesvara—as the 
Supreme Intelligent Being under whose will 
and guidance this world is created, sustained 
and destroyed. 
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This world is a system of physical things 
and the living beings which interact with one 
another. What guides the world is actually the 
moral order, by which the life and destiny of all the 
individual souls are governed, the universal law of 
karma. 

The starting point of creation (followed by 
sustenance and destruction, these three being cyclic 
and eternal) is the will of God. The first product 
of his will to create, is the World-soul, Brahma. 
He is infilled by God with the six blessed qualities 
like jnana, vairagya and aisvarya (knowledge, 
detachment and splendour). It is this Brahma 
the chief architect of creation, that proceeds with 
further creation in accordance with the totality of 
the adrstas (the unseen merits and demerits) of 
the individual souls by setting in motion the 
paramanus or atoms to combine with one another, 
ultimately resulting in the world. 

The process of dissolution is in the reverse 
order. Brahma gives up his body. Mahesvara 
then wills the dissolution and brings about 
the pralaya or destruction. The whole world 
is then reduced to its primary state of the seven 
padarthas. 
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Conclusion 

Like the Nyaya system, the Vaisesika Darsana 
also is a realistic philosophy which combines 
pluralism with theism. Creation is not by chance 
but executed by God in a planned manner, as per 
the karmas of the individual souls, for the proper 
realisation of their ultimate moral perfection. 

By harmonising the atomic theory with a moral 
and spiritual outlook on life and accepting God as 
the creator and moral governor of the world, the 
Vaisesika system moved nearer towards the 
Vedanta system which proved to be the pinnacle 
of Indian philosophy as a whole. 
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Introduction 

After stating his views and defending them 
with the help of appropriate quotations from the 
Upanisads, Badarayana in his Brahmasuiras starts 
his criticisms of other schools with the Sankhya 
philosophy (2.2.1). While commenting upon the 
sutra 1.4.28, Sankara (A.D. 788-820) has given the 
reason as to why the Sankhya system was chosen 
first. The word he has used (‘pradhana-malla- 
nibarhana-nyayena,’ ‘by the maxim of overcoming 
the chief wrestler’) is very significant. If a wellknown 
wrestler overcomes the chief wrestler of the oppo¬ 
nents’ group first, it is as good as all the others also 
being vanquished, even without fighting them! This 
shows how important a system Sankhya Darsana is. 

As per the orthodox accounts, this system 
was founded by the sage Kapila (vide Bhdgavata 
3.25-33). The work that has come down to us, as his, 
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is the Sdnkhyasutras. It is obviously a late work. 
It is in six chapters and contains 526 sutras in all. 
Vijnanabhiksu (16th century A.D.) has written a 
commentary on the same, known as Sdnkhya- 
prauacana-bhdsya. 

The Sahkhyan tradition of philosophy was 
nourished and propagated by Kapila’s disciple Asuri 
and his disciple Pancasikha. Some sutras of 
Pancasikha are found quoted in the Vydsabhdsya 
(A.D.) on the Yogasutras of Patanjali (200 B.C.). 
The complete work as such has not yet been formd. 

By far, the earliest available (and reliable) 
work on the Sankhya is the Sdnkhyakdrikds of 
Isvarakrsna (5th century A.D.). It has 70 stanzas in 
the arya metre and hence, sometimes, designated 
as Sdnkhya-saptati also. 

It contains a brief but brilliant and lucid 
exposition of the doctrines. 

This work has two well known commentaries: 
Sdnkhyakdrikd-bhdsya of Gaudapada (A.D. 700) 
and the Sdnkhyatattva-kaumudi of vacaspati 
(A. D. 840). 

The Sdnkhyasdra of Vijnanabhiksu and the 
Sdnkhyapravacanasutravrtti of Aniruddha (15th 
cent. A.D.) are the other works of importance. 
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Significance of the Name 

The origin of the word ‘Safikhya’ seems to 
have been an enigma. Some thinkers derive it from 
safikhya (= number) and opine that it might have 
got this name since it enumerates the ultimate 
principles in creation as 25. Others, however, think 
that since it stresses jnana or knowledge as the 
only means of liberation and since ‘safikhya’ means 
jnana (samyak khyayate), the word fits in very well 
with the system. 

The Pramdnas or Methods of Knowledge 

Unlike many other systems, the Sahkhya 
accepts only three pramanas or valid sources of 
knowledge. They are pratyaksa (direct perception), 
anumana (inference) and sabda (testimony). 

Pratyaksa is the direct cognition of an object 
through its contact with a sense-organ, like the 
eyes seeing a table or the ears hearing the chirping 
of birds. The first contact may give a general knowl¬ 
edge. This is called ‘nirvikalpaka’ (indeterminate). 
When, on closer observation and thinking, the 
perception gives a clearer idea, it is called 
‘savikalpaka’ (determinate). On seeing a table, the 
first reaction is, ‘I am seeing some object.’ Then 
comes a clearer idea, ‘This is a wooden table with 
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a red cloth spread over it.’ The first is nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa and the second, savikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

Anumana or inference is the second source of 
knowledge. It is gained by seeing some sign first 
and then inferring the reality behind it. The stock 
example given by most of the philosophers is, 
coming to the conclusion that there is fire on a 
distant hill, by seeing smoke rising out of it. Since 
our previous experience through direct perception 
has shown that wherever there is smoke, there is 
fire, here also we conclude that there is fire, 
eventhough we do not see it directly. An invariable 
concomitance between the object seen and the 
unseen object inferred (here, the smoke and the 
fire) is a necessary precondition. 

Sabda or testimony is the third and the last 
of the pramanas. It is the testimony of a reliable 
person. This is called laukika-sabda or aptavakya. 
The Sankhya, however, does not recognise this as 
a separate pramana since it depends upon the 
perception and inference of that reliable person. It 
is the testimony of the Sruti or the Vedas that the 
Sankhya philosophy admits as the independent 
and last pramana. The Vedas give us true knowl¬ 
edge about the supersensuous realities, which can¬ 
not otherwise be known, by pratyaksa or anumana. 
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The Vedas being apauruseya {not man-made but 
divine), are infallible. They embody the intuitions 
of the great rsis, the enlightened sages. 

The Prameyas or the Objects to he Known 

Adopting the principle of ‘from the seen to the 
unseen or from the known to the unknown,’ 
Sahkhyan metaphysics has reduced all the reali¬ 
ties in our experience to two fundamental and 
eternal substances: the prakrti (also called 
pradhana and avyakta) (the insentient nature, the 
matrix of all lifeless and unconscious objects); the 
purusa (the being, the conscious self or the soul). 

The basic argument behind this conclusion is 
called ‘Satkaryavada,’ the principle that the effect 
(= karya) pre-existed (= sat) in the cause (= karana), 
before manifestation. For instance, when a pot 
is prepared out of clay, the pot already existed 
in the clay, though in a potential form. The main 
logic behind this is that something can never be 
produced out of nothing. 

Appl 5 dng this argument to the world of our 
experience where every object is seen to possess 
three characters—pleasure, pain and indifference— 
the Sahkhya comes to the conclusion that there 
must be three basic subtle substances from which 
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these three characters are derived. It calls them 
as gunas—sattvaguna (producing pleasure or 
happiness), rajoguna (producing pain and suffer¬ 
ing) and tamoguna (producing neither). 

Each of these gunas stands for a distinct 
aspect of physical reality. Sattva signifies what¬ 
ever is pure and fine, and, conduces to the produc¬ 
tion of knowledge as also happiness. Rajas is ever 
active. It is also responsible for desires and ambi¬ 
tions, to fulfil which, one has to actively work. 
Tamas is stolid and offers resistance. It tends to 
sleep and inactivity. 

These three gunas always exist together and 
can never get separated. When these three—^which 
are ever in turmoil as it were—are in a perfectly 
balanced state, not interfering with one another, 
though ever active or in perpetual motion within 
themselves, constitute the prakrti or pradhana. In 
other words, prakrti is none other than these three 
gunas in a state of perfect balance. 

This prakrti is the basic material, primal 
matter, from which the universe evolves. It is ‘jada/ 
i.e., it has no consciousness. 

The purusa (the soul) on the other hand is a 
conscious entity; nay, consciousness is his very 
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essence. He is eternal, ever pure, ever detached 
(asahga) and all-pervading. There are innumerable 
purusas or souls, as many as the living beings. 

Evolution of the World 

The creation or evolution of the world has its 
starting point in the sariiyoga or effective contact 
between the purusa and the prakrti. The totality 
of the karmas (unseen deserts! of the purusas 
disturbs the balance of the gunas in prakrti and 
sets in motion the process of evolution. 

Since prakrti is jada (lifeless and devoid of 
consciousness) and the punisa is asahga (absolutel}^ 
unattached) how can they ever co-operate in this 
process of creation? Such co-operation is possible 
even as a blind man and a lame man can team 
together to come out of a forest, the blind one 
carrying the lame person who can now direct him 
on the right road! 

Another example given by the Sahkhyas is 
that of the spontaneous flow of milk from the udder 
of the mother cow when its calf is nearby. 

The process of evolution from prakrti is as 
follows: As a result of the gunas mixing with one 
another, the first evolute coming out of the prakrti 
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is the mahat or the buddhi (the cosmic intellect). 
From that emerges ahahkara (cosmic ego, the 
principle of individuation). From the sattvik part 
of ahahkara evolve manas (cosmic mind), the five 
jnanendriyas (cosmic organs of Icnowledge like 
the eyes and the ears) and the five karmendriyas 
(cosmic organs of action like the hands and the 
feet). From the tamasik part of ahahkara are 
produced the five tanmatras (subtle elements of 
earth, water etc.) and from them, further, evolve 
the five mahabhutas or gross elements (of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether). 

In all, including the prakrti, there will now 
be 24 cosmic principles or elements. The rest 
of creation takes place by their permutation 
and combination, each purusa getting involved 
with a psycho-physical complex (body) as per his 
karma. 

Bondage and Liberation 

It is interesting to note here that according to 
the Sahkhyan metaphysics the very purpose of the 
evolution of the prakrti into this world is to give 
the purusa one more chance for liberation. Again, 
it is the same prakrti and its evolute, the world, 
that binds him once more! 
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The main cause of bondage of the purusa and 
his consequent suffering in the world is aviveka 
(ignorance, non-discrimination betw'een himself as 
pure consciousness and prakrti which is jada, the 
unconscious entity ). It is this thai is leading him 
from birth to death, or from life to life ad infinitum. 

The question as to how and when he got into 
this mess can never be answered, except by stating 
that it is anadi (beginningless) but santa (has an 
end). 

Since aviveka or ignorance is responsible for 
this bondage, kaivalya or liberation can come only 
from vivekakhyati or right knowledge. ‘Khyati’ 
means knowledge (in the sense of direct experi¬ 
ence) and ‘viveka’ means separating himself as the 
purusa, the pure conscious entity, from the prakrti, 
the insentient matter. This can be attained by 
following the eight steps of yoga wherein the purusa 
or the soul is the object of meditation. 

The Sahkhya Darsana accepts two kinds of 
liberation: jivanmukti and videhamukti. the former 
is attained even while living here, the body 
continuing to live for some more time, till the 
prarabdhakarma (the karma that was responsible 
for starting this life) is exhausted. In this state, the 
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perfect man continues to live in the world, though 
not of the world. 

The final liberation comes after the death of 
the body—that is why it is called ‘videhamukti’— 
and the person will never come back to this 
mundane world. He will attain the state perfectly 
free from all pain and suffering, though there is 
no experience of bliss. However, since caitanya 
or consciousness is his essence, he will ever 
remain in his own state. 
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Introduction 

Indian philosophical systems are known as 
‘darsanas.’ Unlike the Western philosophical 
systems, they do not depend solely on logic and 
reasoning, but on ‘darsana’ or ‘seeing’ or ‘experi¬ 
encing’ the truth, in mystical states. Hence the 
appropriateness of the term. The darsanas have 
been classified into two groups: the astika and the 
nastika. Those that are based on the authority of 
the Vedas are called ‘astika’ and the rest are 
‘nastika.’ The Carvaka (Materialism), the Jaina and 
the Bauddha systems come under the latter cat¬ 
egory and, the Sad-darsanas or the six traditional 
systems of Hindu philosophy, under the former. 

The six traditional systems are: Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Sahkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta. 
They generally deal with four topics: existence and 
nature of Brahman or Isvara or God; nature of the 
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jiva or the individual soul; creation of jagat or the 
world; moksa or liberation as also the disciplines 
that lead to it. 

Sdnkhya and Yoga Darsanas 

The word ‘Sahkhya’ has been derived from 
‘sahkhya,’ which means jnana or knowledge. Since 
the Sahkhya system of the sage Kapila declares 
jhana as the sole or primary means of attaining 
moksa—called ‘kaivalya’ in this system—it has been 
designated as ‘Sahkhya-darsana’. ‘Sahkhya’ also 
means ‘number’. Since this system has fixed the 
number of the basic cosmic principles as 24 + 1, it 
might have earned this appellation for itself. 

The Sahkhya system accepts only purusa (the 
individual soul) and pradhana or prakrti (nature) 
as the fundamental realities and does not accept 
Isvara or God. Hence it is sometimes called 
‘Nirisvara-Sahkhya’, (‘Sahkhya without Isvara’). The 
Yogadarsana which accepts all the principles of 
the Sahkhya and also Isvara or God, in addition, 
has been designated as ‘Sesvara-Sahkhya’ (‘Sahkhya 
with Isvara’). 

In the Sahkhya system, tattvajhana or enquiry 
into the nature of truth is of primary importance. 
But the Yoga system deals primarily with sadhanas 
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or spiritual disciplines. That is why the Yogasutras 
of Patanjah, the basic text of the Yoga system, 
begins with the words athayogdnusdsanam, (‘Now, 
the teaching of Yoga [is begun].’) instead of the 
words, ‘jijnasa’ or ‘mimaihsa’ (‘enquir}^’). 

What is Yoga? 

The word ‘yoga’ can be derived from two 
verbal roots: yuj (to yoke) or yuj (to concentrate). 
Hence ‘yoga’ is that which helps a jiva or the 
individual sotil to attain concentration on Isvara 
and ultimate imion with him. 

The word ‘yoga’ in its several senses has been 
used in the Rgveda (5.81.1) and some of the 
Upginisads like the Kapha (6.10,11; 2.12) and the 
Svetdsvatara (1.3). The BhagavadgUd (6.11, 13, 20 
and 35) contains many ideas which appear to 
reflect the teachings of the Yogasutras (c.f. 2.46; 
1.2; 1.12). It is likely that there might have been 
a more ancient work on Yoga attributed to 
Hiranyagarbha, and this could have influenced other 
works. 

The Author and His Times 

Hindu tradition attributes the origin of the 
science of Yoga to Hiranyagarbha, an aspect of God 
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himself. Two sages—Sanatkiomara and Jaigisavya— 
are sometimes stated to be the authors of Yogasastra. 
However, their works have not been traced till now. 

Among the works on Yoga available now, 
the Yogasutras of Patanjali seems to be the most 
ancient one. Whether the Patanjali who wrote the 
bhasya or commentary on the sutras of Panini and 
the Patanjali of the Yogasutras are the same or not, 
has not been conclusively established. A work on 
Ayurveda, also attributed to him, has not been 
traced so far. 

Scholars opine that Patanjali might have lived 
during the period 200 B.C.—^A.D. 300. 

The Work 

Like the other works of the six darsanas, 
Patanjali’s treatise also is in the form of sutras. 
A sutra is a brief mnemonic statement with a 
minimum of letters, but expressing a vast amount 
of knowledge. 

The Yogasutras comprises 195 sutras spread 
over four padas or chapters. They are; Samadhipada 
(sus. 51); Sadhanapada (sus. 55); Vibhutipada 
(sus. 55) and Kaiualyapada (sus.34). 

A Sutra work, by its very nature, is ambigu¬ 
ous, if not obscure, and hence needs a commentary 
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to unravel it. Fortunately for us, the work 
Yogasutras has attracted the attention of a number 
of savants who have enriched the yoga literature 
by their learned commentaries and sub-commentaries. 

The Bhdsya of Vyasa is regarded as the basic 
commentary honoured by almost all the later 
writers. This Vyasa, considered to be different from 
the traditional Vedavyasa, lived perhaps during 
the period A.D. 400. 

The following are the glosses on this 
Vydsabhdsya: 

Tattvavaisdradi of Vacaspati Misra (A.D. 850); 

Yogavdrttika of Vijnanabhiksu (16th cent.); 

Bhdsvati of Hariharananda Aranya (19th cent.) 

^ There is one Yogabhdsyavivarana attributed 
to Sankara (A.D. 788-820). Whether the work is 
really that of the famous teacher of Advaita Vedanta 
or not, scholars do not seem to agree. The style of 
writing and the presentation, as also the belief 
that Sankara was a great yogi, lends some support 
to the view that he is the author of this work. There 
are at least six commentaries written directly on 
the Yogasutras. They are: 

Rdjamdrttdndavrtti of Bhojadeva(llth cent.); 

Yogasutrapradipikd of Bhavaganesa; 
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Yogasutravrtti of Nagojibhatte; 
Yogamaniprabhd of Ramananda Yati; 

Yogasiddhantacandrika of Narayana Tirtha 
and Yogasudhakara of Sadasiva Brahmendra 
18th cent.). 


Philosophy of the Yogasutras 

Though the Yogasutras of Patanjali is 
primarily a work heavily oriented towards 
sadhana or spiritual practice, a basic knowledge 
of its Safikhyan background is necessary to 
understand it. 

Yogadarsana accepts three fundamental 
realities: Isvara, purusas and pradhana or prakrti. 

Purusas are the individual souls. They are 
cidrupa or of the nature of consciousness and are 
infinite in number. 

The existence of Isvara, called ‘Purusavisesa’ 
(‘special or unique purusa’) can be known only 
through the scriptures. He is sarvajha or omni¬ 
scient. Being untouched by the shackles of prakrti 
he is ever free. He is the adiguru, the primeval 
teacher. He is designated by pranava or Om. It is 
by his will and in accordance with the karmas of 
the purusas that prakrti, comprising the three 
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gunas sattva, rajas and tamas, evolves into this 
universe. The evolutes of prakrti are mahat 
(cosmic intellect), ahahkara (the ego-principle), 
manas (cosmic mind), the tanmatras (subtle ele¬ 
ments) and so on, just as in the Sahkhyan system. 

The purusa or the individual soul, somehow— 
due to avidya or nescience—^forgets his real nature 
as pure consciousness, gets involved with the 
evolutes of prakrti and suffers all the pangs of 
birth, death and transmigration. However, when 
he performs sadhanas—^the ast^gas or the eight 
steps of yoga—^he once again realises his essential 
nature and is inst£intly freed from sainsara, the 
cycle of transmigration. Being established in one¬ 
self, thus transcending samsara, is called ‘kaivalya’. 

Yoga as ‘CittavHtinirodha’ 

Patanjali defines yoga as cittavrttinirodhah 
(1.2). When all the vrttis or modifications of the 
citta or the mind are controlled and suppressed 
( = niruddha), the true nature of the purusa or 
the Self, is revealed. Citta is the mind-stuff that is 
variously called as antahkarana (the inner instru¬ 
ment), manas (the mind) or buddhi (the intellect). 
The waves of thoughts, feelings and emotions that 
arise in it due to the impact of the sense-objects 
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upon it through the sense-organs hke the eyes 
and the ears, are called ‘cittavrttis.’ Though these 
cittavrttis appeEu* to be innumerable, they can be 
classified under five groups: pramana (means of 
right knowledge), viparyaya (false-knowledge), 
vikalpa (mental pictiire based on hearing a word), 
nidra (sleep) and smrti (memory). 

Pramana is the means of right knowledge. The 
pramanas are three: pratyaksa (direct perception), 
aniunana (inference) and agama (words of rehable 
persons and the scriptures); 

Viparyaya is false knowledge as that of a snake 
in a rope in semi-darkness. 

Vikalpa is the mental picture that arises on 
hearing a word or words like ‘Rahu’s head’ (Rahu, 
the malefic planet has only the head and no other 
part of the body). 

Nidra or sleep is that condition of mind where 
its modifications arise out of a preponderance of tamas. 

Smrti is the memory of previous experiences. 

These cittavrttis when they produce klesa or 
suffering to the purusa due to avidya (ignorance), 
asmita (egoism) and so on, are called klista. When 
they help the purusa to free himself fi:om them, 
they become ‘aklista’. 


I 
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The citta or the mind has five states: Ksipta 
(impulsive), mudha (dull), viksipta (distracted), 
ekagra (one-pointed) and niruddha (inhibited). Yoga 
is not possible in the first three states since the mind 
is in the grip of rajas and tamas. When sattva 
predominates, the mind can attain one-pointed- 
ness leading it to samprajnata-samadhi (state of 
perfect concentration where there is a clear cognition 
of the object). In the last, the niruddha, state there 
is a total suppression of all modifications, leading 
to asamprajnata-samadhi, where no object is 
cognized and the purusa remains established in his 
intrinsic state. Then he becomes a mukta, a liber¬ 
ated soul, freed from all the trammels of prakrti. 

Obstacles to Yoga 

Patanjali calls the obstacles to yoga as 
antarayas’ (‘that which comes in between’) and 
lists them as nine (1.30): vyadhi (illness), styana 
(apathy), saihsaya (doubt), pramada (heedlessness), 
alasya (laziness), avirati (lack of renunciation), 
bhrantidarsana (misconception), alabdhabhumikatva 
(failure to attain yogic states) and anavasthitatva 
(instability in the state). 

Illness has to be remedied by medical treat¬ 
ment. Apathy has to be overcome by exercising 
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willpower. Doubt must be countered by faith in the 
scriptures and the preceptor. Heedlessness must 
be abolished by eternal vigilance. Laziness should 
be conquered by healthy activity. Lack of renuncia¬ 
tion should be nullified through viveka (discrimi¬ 
nation) and vairagya (detachment). The last three 
obstacles must be tackled as per the advice of a 
competent preceptor. 

Patanjali adds five more obstacles to yoga 
(1.31) since they too distract the mind. They are: 
duhkha (pain), daurmanasya (frustration), 
ahgamejayatva (restlessness of the limbs of the 
body), svasa and prasvasa (spasmodic breathing in 
or out). They also have to be countered by appro¬ 
priate remedies. 



Some Practical Hints 

Patanjali gives quite a few suggestions which 
help an aspirant to ward off the obstacles to yoga 
and attain greater concentration, ultimately lead¬ 
ing to samadhi or mystical experience of the self. 
Out of these, vairagya (detachment or the spirit of 
renunciation) and abhyasa (constant practice) come 
first (1.12). The former helps one to take the mind 
away from the sense-objects whereas the latter 
leads it towards the Self or God. 
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Other hints given are: an attitude of friend¬ 
ship (maitri) towards those who are happy (instead 
of feeling jealous of them); compassion (karuna) 
towards those who are suffering; controlling the 
pranic energy by regulating the breath; meditating 
on the light in the centre of one’s heart; contem¬ 
plating on the minds of great persons; repeatedly 
remembering highly elevating dreams if one had 
had them; and contemplating on the forms of gods 
and goddesses or planets like the moon or the 
psychic centres in one’s own body. 

All these methods help the spiritual aspirant 
to gain peace of mind as also greater control over it. 

Astdngas or Eight Steps 

The purusa or the jivatman (individual soul) 
is in bondage because of his inordinate attachment 
to his body-mind complex, which is a product of 
prakrti. The aim of yoga is ‘viyoga’ (separating) of 
the purusa from the clutches of prakrti. This comes 
about by vivekakhyati or the knowledge that prakrti 
and purusa are essentially separate from each other 
(khyati = knowledge; viveka = discrimination). 

The Yogasutras prescribes a graded discipline 
comprising eight steps, called the ‘as^ngas’ of yoga. 
They are: yama (restraint), niyama (observances). 
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asana (posture), pranayama (control of vital 
currents), pratyah^a (state of withdrawal), dharana 
(concentration), dhyana (meditation) and samadhi 
(total absorption). Out of these, the first five are 
considered as ‘bahirahgas’ (external aids) and the 
last three as ‘antarahgas’ (internal aids) to yoga. 

Ahiriisa (non-injiny), satya (truth), asteya (non- 
steahng), brahmacaiya (continence) and apaiigraha 
(non-acceptance of gifts) constitute yama, the first 
step. 

Niyama includes sauca (cleanliness), santosa 
(contentment), tapas (austerity of body, speech and 
mind), svadhyaya (study of holy books and repeti¬ 
tion of mantras like Om), and Isvarapranidhana 
(devotion to God). 

The former contribute to social harmony and 
the latter to personal purity. The three disciplines 
of tapas, svadhyaya and isvarapranidhana are 
grouped together by Patanjali and christened as 
‘kriyayoga’. It is effective as a shortcut to yoga. 

Asana is that posture in which one can sit 
steadily and comfortably for the practice of yoga. 
Pranayama is controlling the vital airs in the body, 
through the regulation of breathing. When the 
sense-organs are withdrawn from the sense- 
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objects they remain merged as it were, in the mind. 
This is called praty^ara. 

The next three disciplines—dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi—are actually three continuous steps 
of the same process. In dharana, the mind is fixed 
on the object of concentration. When this concen¬ 
tration becomes uninterrupted, like the oil being 
poured from one vessel into another, it is dhyana. 
When dhyana ripens into a state of total absorp¬ 
tion on the object, so much so, that the aspirant 
is not aware of even his own existence, it is 
called samadhi. Samadhi can be attained by 
isvarapranidhana or devotion to God also (1.23). 

Patanjali terms these three steps together as 
‘samyama’. And, this saihyama should always be on 
one and the same object. 

Yogasiddhis 

The belief that one can attain supernatural 
powers by tapas and by the grace of God is very 
ancient. Patanjali describes quite a few of such 
powers in the second and the third chapters in 
order to generate faith in the minds of the ordinary 
seekers of truth. For instance, he declares that 
while in the company of a person who is well- 
established in the virtue of ahiihsa, even animals 
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inimical to one another (like a tiger and a cow) will 
live in peace and mutual harmony. The words of 
a person rooted in satya will be infallible. One who 
observes aparigraha very strictly can get a knowl¬ 
edge of his past and future lives {vide 2.35, 36 
and 39). 


Saihyama on different objects will endow the 
yogi with several occult powers. For instance, by 
saihyama on the five elements like prthvi (earth) 
and ap (water), the yogi can get astasiddhis or the 
eight fold powers like anima (power to become 
atomic in size), mahima (power to grow to any 
large size) and so on (3.44,45). Some of the other 
powers given in the work are: thought-reading, 
disappearance from view, getting enormous 
strength, understanding the language of animals 
and other creatures, and so on. 



However, Patanjali, who as a scientist of mind, 
describes these powers (since they are part of the 
science), also cautions the aspirant of yoga not to 
seek them. The temptation for these powers can 
lead him away from the goal of his life, viz., kaivalya 

or liberation. But, after the attainment of kaivalya_ 

since he may continue to live for some more time 
due to prarabdhakarma (the karma that has started 
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this life)—^he will have those powers and can safely 
use them for the good of mankind. 

Conclusion 

The Yogadarsana is not only ancient but also 
very practical. Even the Vedantic systems accept 
its sadhana aspects. Modern psychologists too are 
discovering its utility in guarding or in regaining 
mental health. Methods and techniques of yoga are 
becoming quite popular all over the world. The 
first two steps—^yama and niyama—can contribute 
to the well-being of the individual as well as of the 
society. The various asanas—better known as 
yogasanas—can help in regaining or maintaining 
one’s health. Thus the Yoga system is gradually 
gaining universal acceptance. 
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Mimaifasa Dar^ana 


Introduction 


If there is any system of Hindu philosophy 
where the Book becomes more important than the 
Maker of the Book, it is the Mimaihsa. Also called 
Purvamimaihsa Darsana, it primarily aims at giving 
a methodology of interpretation with the help of 
which complicated Vedic injunctions regarding 
rituals may be understood and given effect to. 

Vedic ritualism believes that: 



(1) there is a soul which survives the death 
of the body and enjoys the fruits of the 
rituals in heaven; 

(2) there is a sakti or power of potency which 
preserves the effects of the rituals 
performed; 

(3) the Vedas are infallible; 

(4) this world is real; 
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(5) our life and actions performed here are 
real and not mere dreams. 

Basic Works 

The Mimdrhsasutras of Jaimini (B.C. 200) is 
the basic text of this system. It is a voluminous 
work comprising more than 2500 aphorisms divided 
into 12 chapters and 60 sub-sections in all. 

The Bhdsya of Sahara Svamin (57 B.C. or A.D. 
200) gives the most authoritative interpretation of 
the sutras. Sahara’s Bhd^a has two interpreta¬ 
tions. The Brhati of Prabhakara (A.D. 650) still in 
the manuscript form, is the first. The second is by 
Kumarila Bhatta ( A. D. 700) in three parts; 
Slokavdrttika, Tantravdrttika and Tuptikd. 
Prakaranapahcikd of Salikanatha (a pupil of 
Prabhakara), Sdstradlpikd of Parthasarathi 
(A.D. 900), Nydyamdldvistara of Madhava 
Vidyaranya (A.D. 1350) and Arthasahgraha of 
Laugaksi Bhaskara (17th cent. A.D.) are some of 
the other works of this system. 

Theory of Knowledge 

To justify the supreme authority of the 
Vedas, the Mimariisa Darsana has developed 
an elaborate epistemology which has been accepted 
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by other schools also, especially the Vedanta 
Darsana. 

For knowledge to be valid, three conditions 
have to be fulfilled. They are: 

(1) It should yield some new information 
previously unknown. 

(2) It should not be contradicted by any other 
knowledge. 

(3) The conditions which generate that 
knowledge should be free from defects. 

The Mimaihsa admits of two kinds of knowl¬ 
edge: pratyaksa (immediate) and paroksa 
(mediate). 

The latter, again, is of five kinds: anumana 
(inference), upamana (comparison), sabda (verbal 
testimony, also called ‘aptavakya’ (words of a 
reliable person), arthapatti (postulation) and 
anupalabdhi (non-perception). 

These may now be briefly described. 

PRATYAKSA (direct or immediate perception) 
has two stages of development. As soon as the sense- 
organ comes into contact with the sense object, 
there is a general awareness of it, as something 
existing. This is called nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa. 
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In the next stage, all the details will be noted in the 
hght of past experience. This is savikalpa-pratyaksa. 

ANUMANA (inference) gives us the knowledge 
of a thing indirectly, when we see some lifiga or 
sign invariably connected with the original. 
For instance, by seeing smoke on a yonder hill, 
we can infer that there is fire there (eventhough 
we do not see it directly) since it is known from 
previous observations and experience that smoke 
is invariably associated with fire. 

UPAMANA (Comparison) is another source of 
knowledge. On seeing a rat, one recollects that 
it is like the mouse he had seen earlier. He then 
comes to know that the remembered mouse is like 
the perceived rat. This type of knowledge comes 
through upamana. 

SABDA (verbal testimony) is the next source 
of knowledge. The Mimaihsa Darsana pays the 
greatest attention to this since it has to justify the 
undisputed authority of the Vedas. 

The words of a reliable person are believed to 
be true. This is called aptavakya. 

Verbal testimony, however, is of two types; 
pauruseya (personal, same as aptavakya) and 
apauruseya (impersonal). The second denotes the 
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Vedas since they were not created by any human 
agency. The Vedas are supremely authoritative 
since they are the ‘Book of Commandments’ and 
also give us authentic knowledge of the unseen and 
the unknown truths. Again, their main purport 
and purpose lies in propagating sacrificial rites. 

The Vedas are eternal, not as the printed Book 
nor as the orally transmitted mantras but as the 
eternal teachings contained in them. These teach¬ 
ings are conveyed through the rsis or sages in 
every age. 

Since the Vedas are mainly concerned with 
giving commands (= vidhi) about the yagas or 
sacrificial rites and other associated rituals, only 
those sentences containing such commands as 
expressed through the verbs couched in ‘vidhilih’ 
(imperative mood as in ‘svargakamo yajeta’, ‘One 
desirous of attaining heaven should sacrifice!’) and 
other forms should be taken as authoritative and 
others as aids to it. Such verbs have an innate 
power of urging the hearer to do the sacrifice. This 
is called ‘bhavana’. The urge contained in the Vedic 
words is known as ‘sabdibhavana’ (sabda = word). 
On hearing it, the person who hears it, gets the 
urge to perform it. This secondary urge is named 
‘arthibhavana’ (artha = utility, useful activity). 
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All this depends upon the correct understand¬ 
ing and interpretation of the Vedic sentences. For 
this, the Mimaihsa gives six steps: a) upakrama 
(beginning); b) upasaihhara (concluding); abhyasa 
(repetition for the sake of emphasis); c) apurvata 
(not being known earher by any other means); phala 
(utility); arthavada (mere eulogy) and upapatti (logic 
and reasoning). 

Once the correct meaning is thus ascertained, 
the command can be implemented. 

ARTHAPATTI (postulation or presumption) is 
the necessary supposition of an unperceived fact 
which alone can explain an anomaly satisfactorily. 
For instance, if a person is noticed to be getting 
fat eventhough he does not eat during the day, it 
can safely be presumed that he is secretly eating 
at night! Knowledge obtained by arthapatti is 
distinctive since it cannot be got by any other 
means. 

ANUPALABDHI (non-perception) has also been 
accepted as a source of knowledge since it gives 
the immediate cognition of the non-existence of 
an object. If it is found that a jar which had been 
kept on a table earlier, is not perceived now, its 
nonexistence is cognized. 
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Since the validity of knowledge that we get 
is an important aspect of our life giving rise to 
necessary activities, this has been discussed in 
detail by the writers of Mimariisa works. 

Incidentally, they also discuss how errom creep 
in, giving their own explanations and theories. This 
has led to two different views. 

When a snake is perceived in a rope in dim 
light, though the rope seen now and the snake seen 
in the past are both real, a mixing up takes place 
due to a lapse of memory giving rise to a reaction 
of fear. This is called akhyativada (denial of 
illusory perception). 

In the second view known as 
viparltakhydtivada, the error consists in wrongly 
relating two really existing, but separate, entities. 

Metaphysics 

(a) The World 

Unlike some other systems (like Advaita 
Vedanta) the Mimariisa believes in the reality of 
the world, with all the myriad objects in it. This 
world, according to it, comprises the living bodies 
including the various indriyas or the sense-organs, 
wherein the souls reside temporarily to reap the 
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effects of their karmas, good or bad. The various 
objects of the world serve as the fruits to be 
suffered or enjoyed. 

(b) The Soul 

There are infinite number of souls. They are 
eternal but undergo transmigration due to their 
karmas (good or bad deeds) performed when 
encased in real bodies in a real world. 

The soul has no consciousness of its own. 
Consciousness rises in it due to association with 
the mind, the sense-organs and the sense-objects, 
especially when the organs come into contact 
with their respective objects. This is proved by 
the absence of consciousness in the deep-sleep 
state. 

When a person performs Vedic sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma, say to get to heaven, the potential effect 
of it in a subtle form resides in his soul and will 
give its fruit after death. This potential impercep¬ 
tible power or sakti, is called ‘apurva’. 

Since the whole of the Vedas are meant to 
urge the human beings to perform karmas (Vedic 
rituals), every human being is bound to do his duty 
for duty’s sake. A ritual is to be done, only because 
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the Vedas command it and none has the choice not 
to do it or do it in a different way! 

Such duties are classified into two broad 
groups: nitya or daily obligatory duties and 
naimittika or occasional (but obligatory) duties. 
These help in the purification of the soul through 
moral improvement. 

(c) Moksa or liberation 

The highest good (nissreyasa) for a person is 
to get moksa or liberation, total cessation of trans- 
migratory existence. In this state the soul is 
permanently free from all pain and suffering though 
there is no consciousness or bliss! 

The ultimate goal of life was, probably, accord¬ 
ing to the earlier conception of the Mimaihsa, the 
attainment of unalloyed bliss in heaven. However, 
the available literature does not support it. 



How to attain moksa?—is a question that has 
been answered in a rather simplistic way. Not 
performing kamyakarmas or desire-motivated 
actions will not cause rebirth. Sins committed 
unwillingly can be offset by the performance of the 
various prayascittas (expiatory rites). Performance 
of nitya and naimittika karmas will bring about 
cittasuddhi or purity of mind whereas their non- 
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performance will result in pratyavayadosa or the 
error of omission, proving to be an obstacle in the 
path of moksa. Prarabdhakarma (karma that has 
caused this birth) is exhausted by experience in 
this life. So, when the body falls, there is no 
residual factor that can bring the soul back to 
this world once again. Consequently liberation is 
attained automatically. 

(d) Isvara or God 

Another question that is discussed and 
discarded by the Mimaihsa system is whether 
Isvara or God exists or not. Since all the materials 
that make up the physical world are eternally 
existing and since the adrstas or the karmas of the 
souls impel these materials in the process of 
creation, there is no need to accept any God as the 
agent or author of creation. 

Epilogue 

It is rather strange that a system that cham¬ 
pions the supremacy of the Vedas goes to the extent 
of enthroning the Book as God, and, dethrone 
and abandon its maker! Let alone God, even the 
various deities like Indra, Mitra and Vanina who 
are invoked in the sacrificial rites to receive 
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the offerings, are treated more like the imaginary 
characters of a fictitious drama. 

It may not be wrong to declare that by over¬ 
emphasizing the means to the detriment of the 
end, the Mimamsa dug its own grave as a living 
system of philosophy. 

However, an earnest study of its theory of 
knowledge as also its method of interpreting the 
Vedic sentences will be of great help in under- 
stsmding the Vedantic systems better. 



I 
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Vedanta Dar^ana 


Preamble—Sutras 

The system of education in ancient India 
required the students to live in the campus of a 
forest academy along with the teachers. The teach¬ 
ing imparted was, almost always, in the form of 
sutras or aphorisms, followed by explanations and 
discussions. At a time when committing things to 
memory was considered supremely important, this 
method suited admirably. 

The sutra literature is a class by itself. As per 
the norms set for a sutra, it should be ‘alpaksara’ 
(consisting of minimum number of letters), 
‘asandigdha’ (without doubt as regards the 
meaning), ‘saravat’ (must contain the essence of 
the subject) and yet, Visvatomukha’ (reflect all 
aspects of the same). However, in their anxiety to 
economise the words, the composers of the sutra- 
works seem to have so overdone it that bhasyas or 
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explanatory commentaries by later writers became 
necessary. 

The srauta, the grhya and the dharma sutras 
form the earliest bunch of sutra literature. The 
darsanas or the philosophical systems which are of 
a later period, followed this sutra model since it 
served their purpose well. 


Vedanta Darsana 

Out of the six darsanas or systems of philoso¬ 
phy which accept the authority of the Vedas (the 
basic scriptures of Hinduism), the last two—^the 
Mimaihsa and the Vedanta systems—are directly 
connected with them. Whereas the former tries 
to reconcile the various Vedic texts that seem to 
give different directions with regard to the same 
ritual system, the latter attempts to make out 
a coherent philosophy of Brahman (God, the 
Absolute) from the apparently conflicting state¬ 
ments in the Upanisads. 

Prasthdna-traya 

The Vedanta system, as its very name implies, 
deals with the Upanisads which are the end- 
portions (anta = end) of the Vedas and also contain 
the essence (anta = core or essence) of the SEime. 
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The system itself is based on three canonical 
works: the Upanisads, the Brahmasutras and 
the Bhagavadgitd. The Upanisads are called 
‘srutiprasthana,’ the Brahmasutras, ‘nyaya- 
prasthana’ and the Bhagavadgitd, ‘smrti-prasthana,’ 
the three together being termed ‘prasthanatraya’. 
‘Prasthana’ means a school of philosophy or 
religion. 

The Upanisads 

Though a very large number of works going by 
the name ‘Upanisad’ are available in print today, 
orthodox tradition accepts only a handful of them— 
twelve to fourteen—as ancient and authoritative. 
The entire edifice of the Vedanta system of 
philosophy depends upon these few Upanisads. 

The teachings of these Upanisads may, broadly 
speaking, be classified as follows: Brahman as the 
ultimate cause of this world, nature of Brahman, 
evolution of this world and its character, nature 
of the living beings as individual souls, their 
relationship with Brahman, their involvement in 
this world as well as their transmigration, the final 
goal of life, the disciplines that help in reaching 
that goal and the nature of attainment of that 
final goal. 
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It is a fact that the Upanisads, as extant today, 
do not give a coherent picture of these various 
subjects discussed in them. Since tradition and 
orthodoxy deem the entire body of the Upanisads 
as one canonical scripture—the Sruti—it became 
necessary to reinterpret and reorganise their teach¬ 
ings so as to give them a more coherent look. It was 
exactly this that Badarayana attempted and the 
result was the Brahinasutras. 


The Brahmasutras 

The work derives its name from the fact that 
it deals chiefly with Brahman (God, the Absolute) 
as described in the Upanisads, in all its aspects. 
It is also known by other names as follows: 

(a) The Veddnta-sutras, since the subject 
matter is that of Vedanta or the 
Upanisads; 

(b) The Sdriraka-sutras, since the Atman 
living in the sarira or the body is dealt 
within the work; 

(c) The Uttara-mimdmsd-sutras (as opposed 
to the Purva-mimdrhsd-sutras) since it 
does mimamsa or enquiry into the uttara 
or latter part of the Vedas; 
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(d) The Bhiksu-sutras since it is specially 
recommended for study by the bhiksus or 
the saihnyasins. 

Badarayana, the Author 

Nothing is known about Badarayana, the 
author of this celebrated work. Traditionalists 
identify him with Vyasa, the author of the 
Mahdbhdi'ata and the puranas. The work is 
generally assigned to the period 500 B.C.—200 
B.C. by the Indian and some Western scholars. 
However, there are other scholars who consider 
the two to be different and assign Badarayana to 
the period A.D. 200. 

About the Work 

The work Brahmasutras is in four adhyayas 
or chapters. Each adhyaya is divided into four padas 
or quarters. The padas comprise adhikaranas or 
topics, each composed of sutras. 

The total number of adhikaranas and the 
sutras, according to Sankara, the earliest commen¬ 
tator, is 191 and 555 respectively. However, varia¬ 
tions are seen in this number as also in the 
readings themselves. Splitting one sutra into two, 
fusing two sutras into one or adding the last word 
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of a sutra to the beginning of the next are some of 
the reasons for such variations in the readings. 
Such alterations in the structure of the sutras 
have contributed to divergent interpretations 
also. Not only that, divergent views have also arisen 
due to one school considering a particular sutra as 
stating the purvapaksa (the pi'ima facie view, the 
objection or doubt) and another school accepting 
the same sutra as the siddhanta (the theory 
propounded by the author of the work). 

As already stated, each pada of the various 
adhyayas, comprises several adhikaranas or 
topics. An adhikarana needs must have five parts 
connected in a graded manner. They are: 

(1) visaya or topic; (2) visaya or saihsaya, doubt; 
(3) purvapaksa or opponent’s view; (4) siddhanta or 
established conclusion and (5) sahgati or connec¬ 
tion between the different sections. 

The number of sutras in any adhikarana 
depends on the nature of the subject under 
discussion. Thanks to the ambiguity in the sutras, 
the titles and the number of the adhikaranas 
vary from commentator to commentator. 

While Nimbarka (13th cent. A. D.) has 
the minimum number of adhikaranas 
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(151), Madhva (A. D. 1238-1317) has the maximum 
(223). 

The purport of the sutra itself is determined 
by the commentators as per the principle of 
sadvidhalihgas or six characteristic signs. They 
are: upakrama and upasaihhara (the beginning and 
the end), abhyasa (repetition), apurvata (novelty), 
phala (objective), arthavada (eulogy) and upapatti 
(logicality). 

True to its name, the work Brahmasutras 
deals primarily with Brahman as the highest truth, 
the only independent truth, by realising which, 
a person transcends transmigratory existence. 
The one and only authority for the existence 
of Brahman as also for its true nature is the Sruti, 
the jnanakanda part (section dealing with the 
knowledge of Brahman/Atman) of the Vedas 
comprising the Upanisads. This knowledge of 
Brahman can never be obtained by logic and 
reasoning which depend upon the puny human 
intellect. Since the intellect depends upon 
the knowledge gained by the senses and since 
Brahman, the pure consciousness that he is, is 
beyond the ken of the senses, the Sruti as revealed 
to the rsis is the only source for knowing him. 
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This takes us to the next point—the various 
Upanisadic statements that form the basis for 
the philosophy of the Brahmasutras. Since some 
of these statements appeared to contradict 
one another, Badarayana had to undertake the 
unenviable task of collating them to weave out 
a homogeneous philosophy. While doing it, he 
naturally chose the most ancient of the Upanisads. 
Which are those Upanisads, the statements of 
which, Badarayana has discussed in these sutras? 
There is no direct indication in the sutras them¬ 
selves since they are too laconic. For this we have 
to depend almost entirely on the bhasyakaras or 
the commentators who fortunately for us, are more 
or less unanimous in deciphering the same. 

In the first 31 adhikaranas (as per Sankara) 
the major statements that form the visaya or 
visayavakya (subject-matter) are from the follow¬ 
ing Upanisads, with the number of such sentences 
noted against them: 

Chandogya (14), Brhaddranyaka (5), Katha 
(4), Taittiriya (2), Mundaka (3), Prasna (1) and 
Kausitaki (2). 

Apart from these, sentences taken from the 
Svetdsvatara, the Aitareya and the Jdhdla 
Upanisads have also been discussed. 
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While analysing the purport of the various 
passages from the Upanisads, Badarayana has 
quoted the opinions of other teachers also. They 
are; Atreya, Asmarathya, Audulomi, Karsnajani, 
Kasakrtsna, Jaimini and Badari. Almost all these 
names appear in the earlier works like the 
srautasutras and the grhyasutras. It is likely that 
some preceeded Badarayana and others like Jaimini 
might have been his contemporaries. Though he 
differed from them, he has not criticised their views, 
probably because they were also Ved^tins of repute, 
who had accepted the Upanisads as the primary 
authority and Brahman as the highest truth. 

A Brief Synopsis 

The contents of the work may now be 
summarised as follows: 

First Chapter 

The First chapter comprising 134 sutras in 
39 adhikaranas has been called Samanuayddhydya, 
since it attempts to harmonise (samanvaya = ' 

harmony) the principles dealt with in the various 
Upanisads. 

The work starts with the famous sutra athdto 
brahmajijfidsd (‘Now, therefore, the desire to know 
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Brahman’). Since the knowledge or experience 
of Brahman, leads to moksa or freedom from 
transmigration, it is very necessary to have a 
correct understanding of Brahman. Keeping 
this in view, the treatise deals with the various 
statements in the wellknown Upanisads concern¬ 
ing Brahman. Brahman is He fi'om whom this world 
came into existence, in whom it inheres and to 
whom it returns at the end of a cycle of creation. 
The only source for the knowledge of this Brahman 
is the Sruti or the Upanisads. 

It is Brahman alone who is the ultimate cause 
of this world and not prakrti or pradhana as the 
Safikliyas aver, since it is insentient. An insentient 
cause can never think or will and produce such a 
perfectly designed universe. 

This Brahman is anandamaya, full of bliss. He 
is transcendent as well as immanent in this world, 
including the jivatmas or the individual souls. The 
being of light that exists in aditya or the sun and 
our own eyes is also Brahman. He is also desig¬ 
nated as akasa, prana, bhuma and aksara. The being 
described as ‘ahgusthamatra-purusa’ (the person 
of the size of the thumb) is also really Brahman and 
not the jiva, or the individual soul. So also does the 
word Atman refer to him. 
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Badarayana quotes the opinions of 
Asmarathya, Audulomi and Kasakrtsna in the 
fourth pada of this chapter. Asmarathya thinks 
that the jivatmas are both different and nondifferent 
from Brahman (or Paramatman) even as the sparks 
of fire are both identical with and different from 
fire. Audulomi opines that the jivas are different 
from Brahman in the state of bondage but become 
one with him in the state of liberation. Kasakrtsna, 
however, considers the two to be identical, since 
it is Brahman that has become the jiva also. 

Though the views of these teachers are stated, 
Badarayana does not give his own opinion or 
preference. 

The last part of this chapter asserts that 
Brahman is both the upadanakarana (material 
cause) and the nimittakarana (efficient cause) for 
this world. 

Second Chapter 

Designated as Avirodhadhydya, this chapter 
with 157 sutras distributed among 47 adhikaranas 
applies itself to dispel any virodha or contradic¬ 
tion that may confront this philosophy of Vedanta. 

Vedanta is not opposed to smrti (secondary 
scriptures like the Bhagavadgita and Apastamba- 
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dharmasutras) and tarka (logic and reasoning). 
The opposition of schools like that of the Sahkhya 
is fallible. There is no contradiction among the 
various statements in the Upanisads dealing with 
subjects like creation. This is the burden of the 
teaching of this chapter. 

Out of the several non-Vedantic systems of 
philosophy that existed during Badarayana’s time, 
the Sahkhya system was the most powerful. Hence 
it has been given special attention while refuting 
the other schools. 

One of the important factors discussed here is 
the relationship between the karana (the cause) 
and the karya (the effect). The Sahkhyan view 
known as ‘sat-karyavada’ states that the karya or 
the effect pre-exists (sat = existing) in the karana 
or cause. In the process of creation it just gets 
manifested and is not newly produced, since some¬ 
thing real can never be produced from the unreal. 
On the other hand the Vaisesika school accepts the 
‘asat-karya-vada,’ according to which the previously 
non-existent (= asat) effect is newly produced. In 
the former case, the effect pre-exists in the upadana- 
karana (the material cause) and in the latter, the 
nimitta-karana (the efficient cause) is constant. 
Badarayana accepts these views partially and 
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declares, on the basis of the Upanisads, that 
Brahman is ‘abhinna-nirnitta-upadana-k^ana,’ both 
the material and the efficient cause for this world. 
Hence this world is nondifferent from Brahman. 
The objection that this world consists of insentient 
objects and hence cannot be the product of the 
sentient Brahman does not hold good, since the 
Sruti, the highest authority in such matters which 
are beyond the powers of the ordinary human 
intellect, declares it to be so. 

Brahman has no selfish motive in creating this 
world, since he is self-contented. There is neither 
partiality nor cruelty in this creation since justice 
is meted out to the jivas according to their karmas or 
deserts. The very purpose of creation of this world 
is to help the jivas to attain ananda or bhss by getting 
established in Brahman, the Bliss-Absolute. 

Apart from the Sahkhya school, the other 
schools like those of the Vaisesikas, the Buddhists, 
the Jainas, the Pasupatas and the Bhagavatas like 
the Pancaratras have also been critically examined 
and dismissed. 

Thikd Chapter 

The third chapter is called Sadhanadhyaya 
and is the longest, with 186 sutras spread over 67 
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adhikaranas. Though called thus, the topics 
discussed are diverse. They are: transmigration of 
the jiva into other bodies, dream-creations of the 
jiva, its experiencing the deserts of karma by the 
will of Isvara or God, various vidyas or meditations 
mentioned in the Upanisads and clarifications 
regarding them, collating of a vidya when described 
differently in different Upanisads, knowledge of 
the Atman or Brahman as independent of karmas 
or rituals, certain clarifications regarding the 
rituals and duties prescribed for the various 
asramas (stages of life like brahmacarya or sannyasa) 
as also prayascittas (expiations) and so on. 

Foueth Chapter 

Known as Phaladhydya this chapter is the 
shortest with only 78 sutras and 38 adhikaranas. 
The main topic discussed is the journey of the jiva 
after death to Brahmaloka by the ‘arciradimarga’ 
or ‘devayana’, the path of light or of gods. 

One who is interested in moksa or liberation 
has to practise sravana (listening to the scriptures 
describing the nature of Atman/Brahman) and al¬ 
lied disciplines until realisation. The various 
upasanas or meditations described in the Upanisads 
aid the jiva in the process of attaining moksa. On 
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attaining brahmajnana or knowledge of Brahman, 
sancita-karma (karma accumulated over several 
lives) gets destroyed. Agami-karma, karma done 
after realisation, is rendered fruitless. The 
prarabdha-karma, the karma that has already 
started this body and yielding results has to be 
exhausted only by experiencing it. 

The jivas who have practised severe spiritual 
disciplines like tapas (austerity), sraddha (devoted 
faith) and brahmacarya (celibacy), as also vidyas 
like meditation on Brahman will travel, after death, 
by the arciradimarga or the path of light compris¬ 
ing light, day, bright-fortnight and so on, and reach 
the Brahmaloka from which there is no return. 
There are divine guides called ‘ativahikas’ who 
take the jiva through the various stations of light 
to the Brahmaloka. 

Anomalies in the descriptions concerning the 
details of the arciradimarga have been set right 
through proper interpretations and arguments. 

The work ends with the declaration, andvrttih 
sabdat, repeated twice for emphasis, (‘There is no 
return, since the scriptures declare so’) meaning 
that the jiva reaching the Brahmaloka will not 
return to this mundane existence. Descriptions of 
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the nature of the muktapurusa, the liberated soul, 
are given at the appropriate places. The views of 
Jaimini, Audulomi and Badari in this regard have 
also been cited. 


The Philosophy of Badarayana 

Badarayana wrote the Brahmasutras to 
systematise the teachings of the Upanisads into a 
coherent philosophy. However, since the sutras 
are short and terse, it becomes quite a job to find 
out what exactly is his own philosophy as revealed 
through this work. Even so, with the help of the 
sutras which seem to be more unambiguous than 
the others, an attempt may now be made to portray 
the same. 

The one and only pramana (source of knowl¬ 
edge) that Badarayana accepts while expounding 
the Vedanta system is the Sruti or the Vedas, 
especially the Jndnakanda part of it, viz., the 
Upanisads. He considers the words of the Vedas as 
nitya or eternal. Logic and reasoning, which can 
always be unsettled by superior ones, can never be 
relied upon in determining the transcendental 
truths like the ultimate cause of the world. Smrtis 
or secondary scriptures like the Manusmrti and 
the Mahdbharata including the Bhagavadgitd can 
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also be depended upon in so far as they do not 
contradict the sruti. 

The sruti declares Brahman as the origin of 
this universe, the primary, nay, the only truth. In 
fact, the very definition (}anmddyasya yatah, 1.1.2) 
makes him the uncaused cause, the ground of 
sustenance and involution of the tvorld. He is both 
the material and the efficient cause for the world. 
He needs no external implements or assistance 
and can transform himself even as milk is trans¬ 
formed into its products. 

He evolves himself into akasa (ether), vayu 
(air) and other products by y^dlhng the same; and, he 
is associated with every stage of creation up to the last. 

Since it is Brahman that has evolved into this 
world, this world is non-different from him, even 
as an unfolded cloth is nondifferent from the same 
which was earlier folded. 

The activity of creation is a lila or effortless 
sport for Brahman. But, since it is done as per the 
karmas of the unredeemed jivas, one should not 
attribute partiality or cruelty to him, seeing the 
good and evil that exist here. 

As regards the jiva or the individual soul, 
Badarayana defines him as a ‘jna’ or knower, a 
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being endowed with consciousness. He has no birth 
or death. He is eternal and atomic in size. Whether 
the jiva is an ariisa (part) of Brahman or his abhasa 
(reflection) has not been stated clearly though the 
views of other Vedantins like Asmarathya, 
Audulomi and Kasakrtsna have been given. 

The relationship between the jiva and Brahman 
has been likened to the snake and its coiled-up 
state or light and its source. Thus the question 
whether they are different or identical has been 
left unanswered. 

By meditation on Atman/Brahman leading to 
jfiana, or experience of the same, the jiva attains 
liberation. The Srutis give equal importance to the 
performance of karma or prescribed actions and 
tyaga or renunciation of the same, though the 
performance of duties prescribed for the respec¬ 
tive asramas (stages of life) has been stressed even 
for the spiritual aspirant. The fruits of the various 
upasanas or meditations practised by a jiva accrue 
to him by the grace of Isvara (Brahman as the ruler 
of the created world). 

On attaining the knowledge of Brahman, all 
the sahcita-karma (accumulated past karma) of the 
jiva will be destroyed. He will live as long as the 
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prarabdh.a-karma (karma already fructified) lasts. 
But, the karma done after attaining knowledge 
will not affect him. 

The jiva who has reached the acme of 
meditation while living, will, after death, travel by 
the arciradimarga or devayana (the path of light or 
of the gods) and reach Brahmaloka from which 
there is no return to this world. There, he will 
be one with Brahman, non-different from him. 
The various attributes predicated of Brahman 
get manifested in the liberated jiva. Caitanya or 
consciousness, being his essential nature, is of 
course, always there. 

In conclusion it can be affirmed that 
Badarayana, in these sutras, teaches a kind of 
advaita (Brahmadvaita?). He does not admit 
the existence of either the jivas or the world, as 
independent of, or different from. Brahman. Since 
he has accepted the Upanisads as the supreme 
authority and since the other teachers like Badari 
whom he has quoted, also did the same, he has 
not contradicted them. Both the views—that 
Brahman is nirvisesa-cinmatra-svarupa (pure 
consciousness without any attributes) and savisesa 
(with attributes)—seem to be acceptable to him. 
Obviously he has tried to reconcile the various, 
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apparently conflicting, views expressed in the 
Upanisads and explain them rather than formulate 
his own philosophy. 


The Commentators and Their Works 


The Vedas have been the foundation of Hindu 
religion and culture for millennia. The philosophy 
of Vedanta based on the Upanisads has held sway 
over the intelligentsia for centuries. Hence, it is 
but natural that the Brahmasutras of Badarayana 
has attracted the attention of the distinguished 
scholars over the years, who have enriched the 
Vedanta literature by their brilliant expositions. 
All these commentators have evinced great respect 
for Badarayana and his monumental work. They 
have tried to critically examine all the other schools 
that were important during their days and to prove 
the superiority of the Vedanta over them. Of course, 
they were equally keen to establish their own school 
of Vedanta also. 



Of the several bhasyas or commentaries avail- 
able to us today, that of Sankara is the earliest. 
There might have been quite a few bhasyas 
composed by the earlier writers. It can, however, 
be stated with certainty that Upavarsa, to whom 
Sankara refers in his commentary (1.3.28; 3.3.53) 
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must have been one such. Bodhayana, another 
commentator, referred to as ‘Vrttikara’ by 
Ramanuja, is sometimes identified with this 
Upavarsa though there is no imanimity regarding it. 

The following list of commentators who have 
left bhasyas directly on the Brahmasutras may be 
useful to the students of Vedanta philosophy; 


Bhasyakara 

Period 

School of Vedanta 

1. Sankara 

A. D. 788-820 

Advaita 

2. Bhaskara 

A. D. 996-1061 

Bhedabheda 

3. Yadavaprakasa A. D. 1000 

Bhedabheda 

4. Ramanuja 

A. D. 1017-1127 

Visistadvaita 

5. Madhva 

A. D. 1238-1317 

Dvaita 

6. Nimbarka 

Latter half of 



13th century 

Dvaitadvaita 

7. Srikantha 

A. D. 1270 

Saiva-Visistadvaita 

8. Sripati 

A. D. 1400 

Bhedabhedatmaka 

visistadvaita 

9. Vallabha 

A. D. 1479-1544 

Suddhadvaita 

lO.Suka 

A. D. 1550 

Bhedavada 

ll.Vijnanabhiksu 

A. D. 1550 

Atma-brahmaikya 

bhedavada 
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12.Baladeva A. D. 1725 Acintya- 

bhedabheda 

A brief summary of the more important of 
these schools may now be given. Since the schools 
propounded by Sankara, R^^uja and Madhva 
are more wellknown and gained precedence over 
the other, they will be taken up first. 

SANKARA 

Sankara’s darsana or philosophy as revealed 
in his bhasyas on the Bhagavadgita, the ten 
ancient Upanisads and the Brahmasutras is now 
wellknown as Advaita Vedanta. The oft-quoted and 
famous verse ‘brahma satyarh jagan mithya jivo 
brahmaiva ndparah’ (‘Brahman alone is real; this 
world is only an illusory appearance. The jiva is 
verily Brahman and is not different from him.’) 
gives this philosophy in a nutshell. 

Sankara categorises Brahman into two 
aspects: Para-brahman and Apara-brahman. Where 
the Upanisadic statements deny all limiting 
adjuncts like name emd form, created by avidya or 
ignorance of his essential nature to Brahman, 
he is Para, the higher. Brahman. On the other 
hand, where these statements describe him as 
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endowed with name, form and several attributes, 
it is the Apara or the lower. Brahman that is 
referred to. It is the latter that is the cause for 
the creation of this world, its sustenance and 
its dissolution. 

Really speaking. Brahman does not get trans¬ 
formed into this world. The multiplicity of names 
and forms is only a ‘vivarta,’ an appearance, due to 
avidya or ignorance, even as a snake is perceived 
in a rope in insufficient light. This, he calls as 
‘adhyasa’ or ‘adhy^opa’ (superimposition). Through 
vidya or discriminative knowledge, ‘apavada’ or 
desuper-imposition takes place, giving the true 
knowledge of the reality. 

Sankara considers the jivas as caitanya or pure 
consciousness, but, circumscribed by the 
anta^arana (the ‘inner organ’ or mind). The jiva, 
though nitya (eternal), suddha (pure), buddha 
(awakened), and mukta (free), appears as karta 
(the doer) and bhokta (the experiencer) due to the 
limitation imposed by the antahkarana. 

The Upanisadic sentences like Hat tvam asi’ 
teach the essential identity between the jiva and 
Brahman, as pure consciousness, after eliminating 
their adventitious qualities 


7^£e^c.A.£ 
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Sankara does accept kramamukti or gradual 
liberation of the jiva after death, by travelling 
through the devayana, to Brahmaloka, as described 
in the Upanisads and the Brahmasutras. However, 
he is emphatic about sadyomukti or instant libera¬ 
tion, here and now, simultaneously with the rising 
of jnana or knowledge. Such a mukti is also called 
jivanmukti, liberation even while living. 


RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja’s commentary on the Brahmasutras 
is known as Sribhdsya. Apart from this, he has also 
composed two more smaller works on the 
Brahmasutras, the Vedantadipa and the 
Vedantasai'a. The former, being a later work, 
contains some additional explanations. 

Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya is stated to follow in 
the footsteps of the more detailed Bodhdyanavrtti 
as also the works of some earlier Vedantins like 
Brahmanandi and Dramidacarya whose works are 
not available now. 

Ramanuja accepts Brahman as the highest and 
independent reality. However, Brahman includes 
in himself cit (the sentient beings, the jivas) and 
acit (the insentient prakrti or nature). These two 
are also real, but under the absolute control of 
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Brahman. Brahman—also called Isvara by him— 
includes them, is immanent in them and also 
transcends them. Hence, Ramanuja’s system is 
called ‘Visistadvaita,’ advaita or nonduality of 
Brahman, the Absolute, but ‘visista’ or qualified by 
cit and acit. It is similar to a tree with branches, 
leaves and fruits. Though the tree is ‘one,’ it has 
internal parts, each part being different from 
the other parts, the tree itself, however, always 
remaining as one. 

To Ramanuja, Brahman is the Supreme 
Person (sarvesvara) who is the ruler of all. 
He is antagonistic to all evil. He possesses 
infinite auspicious qualities. He is omniscient, 
and omnipotent. The creation, subsistance 
and reabsorption of this world proceed from 
him. 

Ramanuja considers the jiva or the individual 
soul as the spirit different from the body, atomic 
in size and endowed with jfiana or consciousness 
which contracts or expands. He has a free will. 
And, the jivas are infinite in number. Some jivas 
called ‘nityas’ are ever free. Others who are now 
‘baddha’ or bound, can attain mukti through bhakti 
and prapatti (devotion and surrender) 
and the grace of God. All the liberated jivas are 
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similar in nature. Spiritual life starts with the 
performance of the prescribed karmas in the right 
spirit leading to the purification of the mind. 
Such a pure jiva becomes fit to practise jnana and 
experience his separateness from the body-mind 
complex. However, it is through bhakti and prapatti 
that he ultimately attains Brahman through the 
devayana and becomes free. 


MADHVA 

A thorough-going dualist, Madhva has 
composed 37 works which collectively go by the 
name Sarvamula. The short and terse bhasya on 
the Brahmasutras, the Anubhdsya a brief treatise 
on the same in verses, Nydyavivarana and the 
Anuvydkhydna are the four works on the 
sutraprasthana. His is a philosophy of realism and 
a monotheistic theology centering on devotion to 
Visnu or Narayana. 

According to him Brahman, identified with 
Visnu (Narayana) is the independent reality. 
Prakrti or matter, and the jivas or souls who are 
atomic and infinite in number, are coeval realities 
but entirely dependent on him. Brahman is essen¬ 
tially knowledge and bliss. Though his infinite 
personality is beyond our conception, out of 
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grace for us, he can take forms which are neither 
material nor finite. 

Madhva proclaims the theory of pancabhedas 
or five eternal differences between Brahman and 
the jivas, Brahman and prakrti, jivas and prakrti, 
jiva and jiva and, various objects of prakrti. 

He categorises the jivas into three groups: 
muktiyogyas, nityasamsarins and tamoyogyas. The 
first group is capable of attaining mukti or libera¬ 
tion. The second group, being interested only in 
the crass pleasure of the world and not a whit in 
moral regeneration or spiritual elevation, eternally 
goes through the rounds of births and deaths. The 
third group of jivas, the damned sinners that they 
are, degenerates into lower births and suffers in 
hell. 

The jivas get liberation through bhakti and 
the grace of God. In the state of liberation they 
are not only freed from suffering but also enjoy 
positive bliss. Differences among the jivas, 
however, persist even in the state of liberation. 

bhAskara 

Bhaskara is the trail-blazer for the post- 
Sahkara schools of Vedanta which did not agree 
with Sankara’s brand of advaita based on mayavada. 
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the theory of the unreality of this world. He is a 
strict Vedantin in the sense that he takes his stand 
on the Upanisads and the Brahmasutras. His 
commentary on the latter expoimds his philosophy. 

Bhaskara advocates the acceptance of the 
direct meaning of all the passages of the Upanisads 
without any distinction. He presents a Brahman 
who has innumerable auspicious attributes, but, 
without any particular form. He has a twofold 
power—the bhoktssakti (the power of the enjoyer) 
and the bhogyasakti (the power of the enjoyed). flfl 
Using these two powers he transforms himself into 
the acetana or insentient objects and the jivas or ^ 

the sentient souls. Though this transformation is 1 
real, it does not affect him in any way. The jivas 
in their essential nature are one with Brahman, 
but get differentiated from him in the state of 
bondage due to the upadhis, or limiting adjuncts— 
the bodies and minds—which are real. These 
upadhis, though real, are not nitya or eternal. They 
are to be considered as real since they are actually 
experienced. But, in the state of liberation, they 
become one with Brahman even as the rivers 
flowing into the ocean become one with it. 

Bhaskara considers this world as the karyarupa 
or effect, of Brahman and hence real. 
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As regards the sadhana, Bhaskara recommends 
performance of scripture-ordained duties without 
any desire for their fruits and the practice of 
meditation on Brahman as also the jiva’s oneness 
with him. Since he does not accept a Personal God, 
there is no place for divine grace in his system. 

NIMBAEKA 

Nimbarka’s Dvaitadvaita is very similar to the 
Bhedabheda of Bhaskara. However, being a firm 
believer in Brahman with form and attributes and 
the path of devotion, his philosophy is more akin 
to that of Ramanuja. 

Nimbarka’s main work is Vedanta-parijdta- 
saurabha which is his commentary on the 
Brahmasutras. It is rather brief but lucid, since he 
avoids the dialectical methods or a flowery style. 

According to him there are three equally real 
and co-eternal tattvas or principles: Brahman, cit 
and acit. While Brahman is the controller or niyantr, 
cit (the sentient being, the jiva or the soul) is the 
enjoyer, bhoktr, and acit (the insentient nature, 
prakrti) is the enjoyed, bhogya. 

Acit is of three kinds: prakrta or what is 
derived from prakrti or primal matter; aprakrta or 
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what is not derived from prakrti, but derived from 
a non-material substance of which the world of 
Brahman is made and, kala or time. 

They are different from one another in their 
svarupa or nature. But the cit and the acit are 
paratantra-tattvas, dependent realities. 

Nimbarka adopts the view that the bheda 
(difference) and the abheda (non-difference) are 
both equally real. They coexist but do not contra¬ 
dict each other. It is something like the relation¬ 
ship between the sea and its waves or the sun and 
its rays. Cit and acit, the souls and the universe, 
exist in Brahman from all eternity and never get 
separated from him whether in the causal state or 
when manifested. 

They retain their individuality even during 
salvation, or dissolution of the universe. 

Brahman is personal, possesses a celestial 
body, full of exquisite beauty and grace. Nimbarka 
identifies him with Krsna and posits Radha 
as his Sakti or consort even as Ramanuja accepts 
Laksmi as the consort of Visnu-N^ayana. 



Brahman is omniscient, the cause of the ori¬ 
gin, sustenance and distraction of the universe. He 
is all-powerful and yet all-merciful. He is gracious 
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to his devotees and helps them have a direct vision 
of himself. 

The jivas are atomic and infinite in number. 
Each of them is a distinctive agent, a jnatr (knower), 
kartr (doer) and bhoktr (enjoyer) of the karmas he 
does. They animate the body they live in, even as 
a small lamp kept in a room lights up the whole room. 

There are three destinies for the jivas—naraka 
or hell for the sinners, svarga or heaven for the 
virtuous and apavarga or release for the enlight¬ 
ened ones. Apavarga is attaining the world of 
Brahman from which there is no return. 

Constant meditation on Brahman as the 
inmost self of the jiva or the individual soul is the 
means of attaining Brahman in Brahmaloka. There 
he has brahma-svarupa-labha, becomes similar to 
him in nature, except for the power of creation. 

The other sadhanas recommended are: scrip¬ 
ture-ordained work, knowledge, devotion and 
surrender to God, as also strict obedience to the 
spiritual teacher. 

VALLABHA 

Vallabha’s philosophy is known as 
Suddhadvaita. He is said to have written two 
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commentaries on the Brahinasutras, the 
Brhadbhdsya and the Anubhdsya, of which the 
former is not available now. The latter is up to the 
33rd sutra of the second pMa of the third adhyaya 
(3.2.33) only. The book was completed by his son 
Vitthalanatha. Apart from the prasthanatraya, he 
holds the Bhdgavata in very high esteem. He wrote 
a commentary on it also, called Subodhini, which 
too remained incomplete. 

For Vallabha, God the Absolute is Krsna whom 
the Upanisads call ‘Brahnian’. He is one without a 
second and is sat-cit-ananda, (being, awareness and 
bliss). He has three forms: Parabrahman, 
Purusottama or Krsna; Antaryamin, the indwell¬ 
ing spirit of all the living beings, and 
Aksarabrahman which is the object of meditation 
and the abode of Krsna. It is this Aksara that 
appears as prakrti (insentient nature, the matrix 
of all created objects) and purusa (sentient soul, 
the jiva), but is beyond both. While Purusottama is 
the highest, Aksara is an expression of his. 

This Aksara, again, appears in three more forms: 
kala (time), karma (action) and svabhava (nature). 



Kala or time is suprasensible and is inferred 
from its effects. It is all-pervasive and the support 
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of all beings. Karma or action is also universal. It 
manifests itself as different actions of different 
beings. Svabhava or nature is that which produces 
parinama or change. 

God is both saguna and nirguna (with and 
without attributes). He cannot be known except 
through his own grace. Through his mayasakti, he 
can become anything at any time. He is both the 
material and the efficient cause of this world. He 
creates the world through his own nature and hence 
the samava 5 d-karana, the inherent cause. Though 
he exists ever 5 rwhere in his tripartite nature as 
being, consciousness and bliss, their manifestation 
in the created universe differs. Matter reflects 
only the being aspect (‘sat’), the souls reflect 
the consciousness aspect also (‘cit’) whereas as 
Brahman, he manifests all the three fully. 

Though unmanifest and transcendent in his 
own nature, by creating the world through his will, 
he becomes manifest and an object of comprehen¬ 
sion. Since this world is a manifestation of 
Brahman, it is never destroyed but is only with¬ 
drawn into him at his will. 

The jivas or individual souls come out of 
Aksara-Brahman like sparks from fire. They are 
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eternal parts of Brahmsin and are atomic in size. 
They are of three classes: pusti, maryada and 
pravaha. The first are the chosen ones enjoying the 
grace of God, and ardently devoted to him. The 
second study the scriptures, perform the rites 
prescribed as ordsdned duties and also cultivate 
devotion. They attain God in course of time. 
The last are interested only in the worldly life 
and hence transmigrate constantly. Some of them, 
due to satsahga or good company, may attain 
God later. 

Vallabha considers bhakti or devotion as 
the only means of salvation. By that, the jiva is 
released from the cycle of birth and death and 
enjoys the bliss of Gk)d in all possible ways. 

Vallabha holds that the knower of Brahman is 
absorbed in Aksara-Brahman and not in 
Purusottama. It is only through bhakti that the 
latter, the highest aspect, can be attained. 

He advocates two forms of bhakti: 
maryadabhakti and pusti-bhsikti. The former is 
formal devotion to be practised as described in 
the scriptures £ind has to be cultivated by self¬ 
effort. The latter is attained by the grace of God 
alone, without one’s effort. ‘Pusti’ refers, not to the 
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physical nourishment, but to the spiritual nourish¬ 
ment got by the grace of God. Hence the name 
‘Pusti-bhakti’. Consequently, Vallabha’s system is 
also called Tusti-marga’. Emphasis on the worship 
of Balakrsna, (child Ehsna) and seva or service to 
him, find an important place in the mode of sadhana 
taught by him. 

BALADEVA 

Baladeva is an important teacher of the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism developed by Srikrsna 
Caitanya (A. D. 1485-1533). The philosophy of this 
school is known as Acintya-bhedabheda. 
Govindabhasya is his commentary on the 
Brahmasutras, Siddhantaratna being another work 
that expounds this philosophy. This school, though 
deeply indebted to the Dvaita system of Madhva, 
also differs from it. 

According to this school of thought. Brahman 
the highest reality is Krsna, Visnu or Hari. He is 
the Personal God possessed of infinite auspicious 
qualities, which are ‘acintya’ or beyond our 
comprehension. He is ‘nirguna’ only in the sense 
that he is beyond the three gunas of sattva, rajas 
and tamas. The scriptures are the only authority 
to reveal him. 
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God has three powers: parasakti (higher 
power), aparasakti (lower power) and avidyasakti 
(nescience-power). Through the first, he becomes 
the efficient cause, and, through the other two, the 
material cause. When the latter two powers are 
manifested in gross forms, the universe of souls 
and matter arises. 

Creation of the world is a spontaneous act of 
the Lord. However, he does it as per the karmas 
of the individual souls. 

The indi\d.dual soul is eternal. It is both knowl¬ 
edge and knower, an enjoyer and an active agent, 
though not independent. It is atomic in size. 

Bhakti is the sole and direct cause of 
salvation. Though dhyana or upasana (meditation) 
is one form of bhakti, it is through premabhakti 
(intense devotion) that God can be realised. 
Performance of duties purifies the mind. Study of 
the scriptures is an aid in the path of sadhana. 
However, it is ultimately by the grace of God 
alone that he can be realised and salvation 
attained. The freed soul resides in the same 
world as the lord and in his proximity, attains 
his nature and attributes. However, it retains 
its separate identity. 
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Baladeva does not admit of jivanmukti or 
liberation while living in the body here. 

The Brahmasutra Literature 

Being the basic text of Vedanta, both in its 
metaphysical and in its dialectical aspect, the 
Brahmasutras has attracted the attention of a host 
of elite scholars over the centuries. Apart from the 
direct bhasyas by the great acaryas, several sub¬ 
commentaries and glosses over them have enirched 
the Brahmasutra literature. In such literature now 
available to us, the maximum number of works 
belong to the Advaita school. 

On the Sankarabhasya, three tikas or 
sub-commentaries are available in full: Bhdmati of 
yacaspatimisra (A. D. 840), Nydyanirnaya of 
Anandagiri (A. D. 1260) and Ratnaprabhd of 
Ramananda (17th cent.) 

The one by Padmapada (A. D. 820), a direct 
disciple of Sankara, called Pahcapddikd deals 
Avith the first four sutras (1.1.1-4) only. This was 
commented upon by Prakasatman (A. D. 1200) in 
his Pahcapddikd-vivaranam. There is a gloss on 
this called Tattvadipanam by Akhandananda Muni 
(A. D. 1350). All these commentaries collectively, 
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have created the Vivarana-prasthdna, a special 
school of Advaita Vedanta, in the post-Sahkara 
period. 

As opposed to this, the Bhdmati-prasthana 
was developed by Amalananda (13th cent. A. D.) in 
his Kalpataru on the Bhdmati and Appayya-diksita 
(16th cent. A. D.) in his Parimald, on this Kalpataru. 

Mention may also be made of a few other works 
on the Brahmasutras, considered to be more 
important than others: Safiksepa-sdrirakam of 
Sarvajnatma Muni (A. D. 900), Vivarana-prameya 
of Vidyaranya (A. D. 1350), Brahmasutra-dipikd of 
Sahkarananda (14th cent. A. D.) andBrahmatattva- 
prakdsikd of Sadasiva-brahmendra (18th cent. 
A. D.) 

Comparatively speaking, the Brahmasutra 
literature of the other schools of Vedanta, is not 
so voluminous though it is in no way inferior in its 
quality and erudition. 

After creating his magnum opus, the 
Sribhdsya, Ramanuja wrote two more treatises on 
the Brahmasutras entitled Veddntadipa and 
Veddntasdra. The Sribhdsya has only one ancient 
commentary, the Srutaprakdsikd of Sudarsanasuri 
(13th cent. A. D.). On this, Vedanta-desika 
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(A. D. 1268-1369) wrote a gloss called 
Tattvatikd. 

Apart from his bhasya (generally called the 
Madhva-bhasya) on the Brahmasutras, Madhva 
wrote the Anubhdsya in verses, giving the gist of 
the various adhikaranas of the work. 
Raghavendratirtha (A. D. 1598-1671) has written 
an extensive commentary on this and has named 
it Tattvamahjari. 

Trivikrama Pandita, a disciple of Madhva, has 
commented upon the bhasya of Madhva. It is called 
the Tattvadipikd. Tattvaprakdsikd of Jayatirtha 
(A. D. 1365-1388) and Tdtparya-candrika of 
Vyasaraya (A. D. 1481) are the other commentaries 
on the same. 

However, the most celebrated work of the 
Dvaita school of Madhva is the Nydyasudhd of 
Jayatirtha which is a highly dialectical and yet 
lucid commentary on Madhva’s Anuvydkhydna, a 
work elucidating his own commentary on the 
Brahmasutras. 

Nimb^ka’s commentary on the Brahmasutras, 
known as the Vedanta-parijdta-saurabha, has been 
expounded further by Srinivasa (13th cent. A. D.) 
in his Vedanta-kaustubha which again has been 
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explained further by Kesava Kasmirin (15th cent. 
A. D.) in his Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha. 

The other commentaries which have drawn 
the attention of the Vedantic scholars are the 
Vijnanmnrta-bhasya of Vijnanabhiksu (A. D. 1550) 
and the commentary Suksma on Baladeva’s 
(jrovindabhasya. 

Apart from these works mentioned here, there 
are several other treatises and tracts on the 
various aspects of Vedanta as interpreted by the 
numerous schools. 

Conclusion 

There is no gainsa 3 ring the fact that the Vedanta 
system based chiefly on the Brahmasutras 
which itself is a systematic exposition of the 
philosophy of the Upanisads—has influenced 
all the important aspects of Hindu religion and 
culture, including the modern Hindu movements. 
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